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TEACHING GUIDE FOR 


Congress at Work 





may want to teach. 


students to read on their own. 





How To Use This Issue 
This issue has a special 32-page section, CONGRESS AT WORK, 
on pages 1-C to 32-C. It is a student reference for learning about the 
makeup and working of our Congress and national government. Some 
of the articles are not commonly found in textbooks, These can be used 
to supplement the text or serve as the text for individual lessons you 


Classes in American History and Civics will find CONGRESS AT 
WORK to be an excellent companion when studying the American 
system of government. Teachers of World History, Geography, and 
other social studies classes can scan the table of contents or skim-read 
the special section in order to select articles they want to take up in 
class. Point out to students the valuable features of the special section 
which will be used in regular class work and those sections you want 


Following afe suggestions for use of some specific articles. 








KNOW YOUR CONGRESS (3-C) 


Procedure 

1. Discussion Questions. How do you 
account for the fact that we have two 
houses of Congress rather than one? 
Why is the Senate called the “power- 
house of the small states”? Why is the 
House of Representatives the “power- 
house of the large states”? What is be- 
hind the “right of Congressional immu- 
nity” granted to How 
does the salary of a Congressman com- 
pare with the wages your father earns? 
Do you think the salaries of Congress- 
high enough? Justify your 


Congressmen? 


nen are 
opinion. 


9. Ask 


2. students to bring to class 
newspaper clippings which deal with 
the powers of and _ actions 
taken by Congress. Use these news items 
to motivate the and integrate 
them with class discussion. 

3. Ask students to make up questions 
on Congress on slips of paper. Conduct 
a spell-down quiz. Divide the class into 


two teams. This can serve as a drill and 


( songress 


lessc m 


lesson summary. 


OUR CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM (5-C) 


Procedure 
1. Discussion Questions. Would you 
say that Congress controls the people 


or that the people control Congress? 
Explain. How could Congress stop the 
President from becoming a dictator? 
What is meant by saying that Congress 
controls the “purse strings” of the na- 
tion? Is the President the helpless pup- 
pet of Congress? Why not? Of the three 
branches of government, which do you 
think is the most powerful? Why? How 
does the amending process make our 
Constitution a “living constitution”? 

2. Have students bring in newspaper 
clippings which show our system of 
“separation of powers” in action. Work 
these news items into the lesson to give 
it a feeling of reality. 

3. Build up a board outline of the 
“separation of powers’ to make the 
points clear to the class. Suggest to the 
class cartoonist that he draw a cartoon 
to visualize the theme of the article. 
Write the more difficult terms to be 
encountered in the lesson on the board 
for explanation. 


HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW (7-C) 


Procedure 

1. Conduct the lesson in open-book 
reading. Make sure students know the 
meaning of terms such as “killing a bill,” 
“committee system,” “calendar,” “veto,” 
“over-riding the veto,” etc. In a very 


bright class, the lesson can be presented 
in the form of a dramatization, the 
drawings being used as a guide. Have 
the class scout the newspapers for a 
controversial bill before Congress. Use 
this “live bill” in the dramatization. 
Have a bright student write a Presi- 
dential veto of this bill. 

2. Assign students to read ahead 
about lobbies, on page 14-C, and com- 
mittees (page 15-C). They can work in 
their information at the appropriate 
time during the lesson. 

3. Suggest to students that they write 
to their Congressman for a copy of a 
proposed law. Post the bill on the bul- 
letin board when it arrives. 


THE DEMOCRATS TAKE OVER (10-C) 


What does Democratic control over 
Congress mean to the President? to the 
Democratic party? to the Republican 
party? How will it influence future leg- 
islation? If Congress represents the 
American people, what difference does 
it make who controls Congress, Repub- 
licans or Democrats? Is it an advantage 
or a disadvantage for the President, a 
Republican, to have a Congress con- 
trolled by Democrats? Explain. 


Activities 

1. Suggest that students ask their 
parents which party they voted for and 
why. What’s the difference between a 
Republican and a Democrat? Build up 
a board outline as your students bring 
back their information. If your students 
could vote now, how many would vote 
Republican? Democrat? be independ- 
ent? Ask students to be specific as to 
the reasons for their choice. 

2. Do your students know the names 
of their Senators and Congressmen? 
The check list on page 30-C will help 
them’ find the answer. 


LOBBYING (14-C) 


Procedure 

1. Discussion Questions. What is 
your understanding of the terms, lobby- 
ist? pressure groups? Is there any stu- 
dent organization in your own school 
which can be called a pressure group? 
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Which one? Why do we have pressure 
groups? Are they harmful to good gov- 
ernment? Why or why not? Why are 
lobbyists and pressure groups some- 
times called “the third house of Con- 
gress”? In what ways are the American 
people themselves the most powerful 
pressure group in the country? 


COMMITTEES DO THE WORK (15-C) 

The main Congressional committees 
are listed, together with an explanation 
of their functions in carrying out the 
work of Congress. This section can be 
integrated with the article on 7-C, 
which takes up the steps of how a bill 
becomes a law. To help students under- 
stand the importance of the committee 
system, compare it with the committee 
systems students set up in running their 
own social clubs or student organiza- 
tions in school. 


SHOULD CONGRESS CHANGE 
ITS RULES? (24-C) 

Procedure 
1. Select 

tices which are on 


those Congressional prac- 
a level of ability for 
your students to Divide the 
tcpics for discussion among capable 
student groups. Give each group an as- 
signed time to discuss the problem be- 
fore the class to make the issues clear. 
As each group concludes, call the 


dis« uss 


on 
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listening students for questions and fur- 
ther comment. With average and slower 
groups, have a good student reader read 
the selected sections aloud. Question 
for understanding of the problems and 
call for reactions. 
CITIZEN AND HIS CONGRESS (26-C) 
Activity 

Suggest to students that they write a 
letter to their Congressman voicing an 
opinion or asking for information on 
some issue. Students can also write for 
copies of the Congressional Record, a 
proposed bill, or the record of commit- 
tee hearings. Post these materials on 
the bulletin board when they arrive. 

Discussion Questions. Why do Con- 
gressmen pay attention to the letters 
from constituents? How can the aver- 
age citizen make himself heard in 
Washington, D. C.? Since you are un- 
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’ by H. J. L'Heureux, Reader's Di- 
gest, Aug. 1954. “Atlantic Report on the 
World Today: Burden of the Refu 
gees,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1954. 
“Refugees to Israel, Five Years Later,” 
bv G. Samuels. N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Oct. 3, 1954. 
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dle East, and Germany. Passport to No- 
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cation of displaced peoples 
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OTHER ARTICLES 

A Senator’s Day (11-C). Senator John 
McClellan. 

Leaders of Congress (16-C). Pictures 
ot Congressional leaders. 

Congress’ Helping Hands (18-C). 
Thousands of workers help Congress 
function smoothly. : 

531 Congressional Editors 
The Congressional Record. 

A Pocket Congressional Dictionary 
(28-C). Explanation of terms which 
come up in the everyday functioning of 
Congress and our system of govern- 
ment. 

The 84th Congress (30-C). List of 
Senators and Congressmen. 


(22-C). 
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Answers to 
“What Do You Know About Congress?” 


(See page 26-C) 

I. Congressional Pocket Dictionary: 1- 
bill; 2-bipartisan; 3-censure; 4-filibuster; 
5-immunity; 6-logrolling; 7-patronage; 8- 
9-senatorial courtesy; 10-rider; 
12-impeachment 


quorum; 
Ll-amendment; 
Il. A Bill Becomes a Law: 1-True; 2- 
Speaker; 4-True; 5-True; 
6-State 
III. Committee System: 
d-5; e-1; f-6; g-2; h-9; 
IV. Who’s Who 
7; d-8: e-9; f-4; 
V. Interpreting a 
F; 4-NS 


3-two-thirds; 
a-8; b-4; 
j-10. 
in Congress: a-1] 
g-2: h-6; i-5: 
Cartoon: 1-T; 


i-7; 
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Dear Editor: 

i receive World Week in my social 
studies class weekly. It is really a great 
help to me in studying different coun- 
tries and current news. I also enjoy 
reading “Ask Gay Head.” 

Sandra Newman 
Thomas Jefferson Jr. H. S. 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

My civics class especially likes the 
units on different foreign countries. I 
personally like “Ask Gay Head” and 
think she helps solve lots of teen-age 
problems. 

Ruby L. Dupree 
George Washington Carver H. S. 
DeRidder, La. 


Dear Editor: 

The history class of Luther High 
South enjoys your magazine very much. 
It is always interesting and tells world 
news accurately and up-to-date. I en- 
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joy most the sports articles and “Ask 
Gay Head.” I also liked the unit on 
Guatemala. 
Carol Schinske 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to compliment you on 
your fine magazine. We read it every 
week in our civics class. We all enjoy 
the section of world news and “Ask 
Gay Head.” We also liked the interest- 
ing articles on Korea and the Far East. 

Warren Rudolph 
Waxahochie (Tex.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Our civics class uses World Week as 
the basis for our program each Friday. 
We use it in panel discussions, reports, 
and debates. We think your articles 
help us better to understand the world 
we live in. 

Mrs. Morrison's class 
Ponce DeLeon Jr. H. S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 
Here are some of my favorite songs: 
If I Give My Heart to You, Teach Me 
Tonight, This Ole House, Hep Cat 
Baby. 
Catherine McCarty 
Fort Bragg (N. C.) Jr. H.S 
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Newsmakers 


A PRINCESS GROWS UP 


“Oh Prince ss Margaret 
In the atmosphere you 
How everyone here 

To welcome y yur H ay 


That’s the latest calypso song in 
Trinidad. A calypso is a sort of West 
Indies folk song, often commenting 
on current events. And the big event 
in Trinidad this month was a visit 
from Britain’s Margaret 
the younger sister of Queen Eliza- 
beth II. 

Now 24, Margaret is taking on her 
first big job for her government: a 
good-will tour of British islands in 
the West Indies. Princess Margaret’s 
trip will show the West Indies that 
Britain hasn't forgotten them and 
wants to help solve their problems 
of poverty and discontent. (As one 
step, Britain decided to give 
more self-government to five of the 
islands. For another, a plan to unit 
several islands in a “Caribbean Fed 
eration” is being worked out 

Until now Princess Margaret 
remained pretty much in the back- 
ground of the royal family. While 
her sister Elizabeth was studying to 
become a queen, Margaret lived a 
gayer and more carefree life. She 
went to nightclubs and dances 


sometimes sneaked away from pal 


Princess 


has 


} 


fidtS 


and 


» 


Princess Margaret receives a Trinidad 
police guard escort in the West Indies 


ace guards to stroll alone with her 
dog in London parks 

Since the death of her father 
George VI in 1952, Margaret’s life 
has changed. She has had to per- 
form more and more official duties. 
The carefree teen-ager has become 
a grown-up princess with serious 
responsibilities. 

In the line of duty, she makes two 
or three public appearances every 
week (reviewing troops, visiting 
hospitals, attending government re- 
ceptions). She must spend hours 
every day writing and answering let- 
ters—most of them to charitable 
organizations to which she belongs. 

Princess Margaret lives with her 
mother, the Queen Mother Eliza- 
beth, near the Queen’s palace in 
London. Her chief amusements are 
canasta, scrabble, and listening to 
the recorded music of American hit 
musicals. When the Queen Mother 
visited the U.S. last fall (WW, Oct. 
27, p. 4), Princess Margaret made 
her promise to bring back the album 
of the Broadway hit Pajama Gume. 
The Queen Mother did. 


“PRINCESS” OF SONG 


“A voice like yours is heard only 
once in a hundred years!” 

That's the way the great conduc- 
tor Arturo Toscanini once described 
Marian Anderson. 

Last Marian Anderson's 
famous voice soared out from the 
stage ot New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House in a_ history-making 
event. It was the first time a Negro 
had ever sung as a member of the 
“Met.” 

The 47-vear-old singer comes from 
Philadelphia. She went to South 
Philadelphia High School, where 
she used to sing at school assemblies 


month 


and other events 

In 1925 
Miss Anderson 
with 300 other 


while still in her teens, 


entered a_ contest 


unknown singers. 


The prize was a chance to sing with 
the New York Philharmonic. Marian 
Anderson won. 

Her concert brought columns of 
‘praise from the critics. But few other 
except from 


. 
engagements followed 
a few Negro organizations. 


Discouraged, Miss Anderson left 
the U.S. and went to Europe. There 
success came quickly. In city after 
city she won praise upon praise. She 
sang “command performances” be- 
fore the kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark. In Finland, the composer 
Sibelius dedicated a song, Solitude, 
te her. 

In 1936 Marian Anderson returned 
to the U.S. Leaving ship in New 
York, she fell down the gangplank 
and broke a bone in her foot. A few 
nights later she gave her first New 
York recital—standing on one foot 
with her other leg in a cast! 

This time many Americans wel- 
comed her. In 1937 she sang 75 con- 
certs in 60 U.S. cities—the longest 
tour any singer had ever made in 
this country at that time. The tour 
reached its climax when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt invited her to 
sing at a special White House party. 

The following year a Washington 
concert hall refused to let her use 
its auditorium for a concert. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold Ickes arranged a con- 
cert at the Lincoln Memorial. 

This year she was invited by the 


“Met” to sing the small but im- 


.portant role of the sorceress in Ver- 


dis Masked Ball. She sang the part 
not only in New York but also when 
the “Met” visited her home town of 
Philadelphia. Since then, another 
Negro, Robert McFerrin, has be 
come a member of the “Met” too. 


INP photo 
Marian Anderson on the “Met” stage. 
Skulls are props for the opera she sang. 
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"Wide World photo 
PRESIDENT PAINTS PRESIDENT: Washington's 
birtkday is coming next week (Feb. 22). So we show you 
above (left) a painting of our first President, “George 
Washington, done by our latest President, Dwight D. 


Eisenhower. It was used by the Eisenhowers for their 
1954 Christmas card. It’s a copy of a famous portrait of 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart. Like most artists, the 
President “practices” by copying the paintings of fa- 
mous artists. Copying helps artists learn methods of 
mixing colors, shading, perspective, etc. President 
Eisenhower is a self-taught artist. He first picked up 
the brushes as a “rainy day pastime” after World War II. 
The photo above (right) shows him at work in the 
White House, finishing an oil painting. Incidentally, an- 
other of the President’s hobbies has» just won him a 


Wide World photo 
new honor. He’s been named “the man who did the most 
for golf in 1954” by the Golf Writers Association. 

Here’s some other news for Washington’s birthday: 
® Sculptor Herbert Haseltine, 77, is now carving a 
statue of Washington on horseback, to be placed out- 
side the National Cathedral in Washington. Haseltine is 
modeling the horse after Man o’ War, famous U.S. race 
horse of the 1920s. He says his statue will show “the 
greatest American on the greatest American horse.” 
® Near Washington’s old home at Mount Vernon, Va., 
a new national shrine, Woodlawn, will open February 
19 to honor Washington’s memory. It’s a plantation 
Washington once gave his step-daughter Nelly. Wood- 
lawn has been “restored” to its original colonial condi- 
tion, to show Americans how our forefathers lived. 





OUR FRONT COVER: The looks of the U.S. Cap- 
itol were greatly changed by a “face-lifting” that began 
in the 1850s. Even the Civil War didn’t stop.the work. 
The present dome and the north and south wings were 
completed at that time. Our cover photo shows the huge 
columns being installed in 1861 on a portico of one of 
the wings. Notice the date—“Sept. 16, 1861”—on the 
stone in foreground. This picture, made by an unknown 
photographer, is on display at the Chicago Historical 
Society to illustrate “American Photography, 1845- 
1865.” It’s an example of early wet-plate photography. 
Photographic film had not been invented. 


WORLD’S OLDEST VILLAGE? Scientists have 
just found the remains of a village in Iraq which is the 
oldest prehistorical settlement yet discovered. They say 
the town (called M’lefaat) dates back to about 5,000 
B.C. Test diggings show that the town was made up of 
pit houses” (pits with floors but without walls) covered 
with tents or perhaps sod. 


MORE WOMEN LAWMAKERS: There are more 
women in Congress this year than ever before {see 
p. 23-C). And state legislatures, too, have the largest 
number of women in U.S. history—20 Senators (11 De™h- 
ocrats to 9 Republicans) and 282 in lower houses (177 
Republicans to 105 Democrats). Only five legislatures 
have no women lawmakers: Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and Oklahoma. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
SKATING TEENS—Carol Heiss, 15; her sister Nancy, 
13 (both of Ozone Park, N.Y.); and Tenley Albright, 19, 
of Boston, are in Vienna, Austria, this week trying to 
win the women’s figure-skating championship of the 
world for Uncle Sam. 


ENDQUOTE: Actress Jane Wyman—“The opportu- 
nity to practice brotherhood presents itself every time 
you meet a human being.” (For more about Brother- 


hood Week, Feb. 20-27, see p. 9 





French Cabinet Crisis 


France is undergoing its “semi- 
annual” cabinet crisis. The cabinet 
of Premier Pierre Mendes-France— 
the twentieth since the end of World 
War Il in 1945—has fallen. 

The average life-span of a French 
cabinet in the postwar years has been 
about six months. Premier Mendes- 
France’s cabinet did somewhat bet- 
ter. It lasted seven and a half months. 

During this period, Mendes-France 
brought about a truce in the Indo- 
Chinese war. He opposed the Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC) 
project, but he did succeed in push- 
ing the German rearmament agree- 
ments through the National Assem- 
bly (lower house of the French par- 
liament). He also planned to intro- 
duce far-reaching programs for 
economic and electoral reforms 

But what brought about his down- 
fall was Mendes-France’s policy to- 
ward French North Africa. In recent 
years, a mounting Arab nationalist 
movement has been sweeping the 
three French North African territo- 
ries—Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. 
There were outbreaks of violence. 

Shortly after Mendes-France took 
office last June, he flew to Tunisia to 
negotiate with Tunisian nationalist 
leaders. He promised them self- 
government in domestic affairs, pro- 
vided the territories remained under 
French supervision in matters of de- 
fense and foreign affairs. 


OPPOSITION TO POLICY 


This policy aroused bitter opposi- 


tion from French landowners and 
businessmen in North Africa. They 
feared that they might lose control of 
their holdings if an Arab government 
took power. It also stirred resent- 
ment among many colonial-minded 
deputies in the National Assembly. 
They denounced Mendes-France’s 
program as a “policy of surrender.” 

For three days the National As- 
sembly debated the issue. Mendes- 
France staked the fate of his govern- 
ment on the outcome of the debate. 
Then at 5:10 a.m., February 5, the 
final count was taken. The Mendes- 
France cabinet was defeated by a 
vote of 319 to 273. 


Actually, it was not only his North 
African policy that caused Mendes- 
France's downfall. The Communists 
and their allies voted against him be- 
cause he had supported German re- 
armament. The Rightist parties 
opposed him because he favored eco- 
nomic reforms. And the Center par- 
ties were split. Some of them still 
resented his opposition to the EDC. 


SEARCH FOR PREMIER 


Now the old French political game 
of “musical chairs” is resumed. The 
search is on for a new premier. But 
the formation of a new cabinet in 
France is difficult. Of the dozen or so 
political parties, not one controls a 
majority of seats in the National As- 
sembly. Hence, several parties must 
form a political partnership (a “coali- 
tion”), in order to be assured of ma- 
jority backing in the Assembly. 

Under the French constitution, the 
cabinet is responsible to the National 
Assembly. No cabinet can survive 
unless it has the support of a major- 
ity of deputies in the Assembly. If 
the Assembly refuses to give the 
premier and his cabinet a vote of 
confidence, they must resign. 

As we went to press, the runner-up 
in the race for premier was Antoine 
Pinay, a conservative independent. 
Pinay had served as premier in 1952. 
Hopefully he announced that he will 


be able to present his cabinet to the 
National Assembly by February 11. 
Whether his candidacy will be ap- 
proved remains to be seen. No ob- 
server is brash enough to make pre- 
dictions about French politics. 


Evacuate Tachen Islands 


The most powerful U.S. naval 
task force since the Korean war 
converged last week on the Tachen 
Islands. The armada consisted of 75 
warships and transports. 


Its mission was peaceful. It was to 
help evacuate about 15,000 Chinese 
Nationalist soldiers and about an 
equal number of civilians from 
the Communist-threatened Tachens. 
(The Tachen Islands are located 200 
miles north of Formosa and 15 miles 
off the Red China mainland.) 

“We are not going in there shoot- 
ing, but we are prepared to go into 
action if we are opposed—and we 
shall,” said Rear Admiral Loreazo 
S. Sabin, Jr., commander of the task 
force. He added, “We are going in 
with our muzzle covers on.” 

The evacuation began as sched- 
uled, at 4 p.m. (EST), February 
6. The operation was proceeding 
smoothly in its early stages. 

Meantime, the U.N. suffered a 
rebuff from Communist China. Red 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai re- 
jected the U.N.’s invitation to send 
a representative to discuss a cease- 
fire in the Formosa area. 

In a message to U.N. Secretary- 





United Press photo 


Senate Witness 


Members of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee learned about 
overcrowded schools in Johns Creek, 
Ky., last month. Their “teacher” was 
Tim Branham (left). Tim, 18, a junior, is 
vice-president of the Johns Creek High 
School Student Council. 

In photo, Tim is showing Senator 
Lister Hill (right; Dem., Ala.), chair- 
man of the committee, and Representa- 
tive Carl Perkins (Dem., Ky.) pictures 
of a building with four small classrooms 
that house 265 high school students. 
The Senate committee was considering 
bills to provide Federal funds to aid in 
school construction. : 

President Eisenhower was scheduled 
to send an aid-to-education message to 
Congress last week. 











General Dag Hammarskjold, Chou 
En-lai declared that Communist 
China would send no representative 
unless (a) the U.N. “drove out” Na- 
tionalist China and gave its Security 
Council seat to the Chinese Reds; 
and (b) the U.N. discussed only the 
Soviet resolutione(which accuses the 
United States of “aggression” in 
Formosa. 


Malenkov Resigns Post 


Georgi Malenkov has resigned 
as Premier of Soviet Russia. 


He said he had been a failure in 
the job. He was replaced by Marshal 
Nikolai Bulganin, according to a 
Russian announcement. 

As we went to press the full mean- 
ing of the change was not clear. 
Nikita Khruschev appeared to be 
the real power behind the changes, 
made by Russia’s parliament. 


Pay Raise for Congress 


Congressmen are considering a 
pay raise for themselves. 


Since 1946, members of the 
House and Senate have received 
yearly salaries of $12,500 plus a tax- 
exempt $2,500 expense allowance. 
In addition they get certain “extra” 
benefits, including the following: 

A travel allowance; free medical 
care and a reduction in charges at 
Army and Navy hospitals; free 
postal service on official mail; a $500 
allowance for long distance tele- 
phone calls; an $800 stationery al- 
lowance; a free insurance policy for 
$12,500; a liberal pension plan after 
a certain number of years of service; 
free office space in Washington and 
back,home; and, for the Senators, 
free hair cuts. 

See also “How much are Con- 
gressmen paid?” page 4-C.) 

Congressmen insist, however, that 
they are underpaid in comparison 
with jobs of equal responsibility in 
private industry. 

Congressmen point out that the 
cost of living has increased 38 per 
cent since 1946. Many members of 
Congress are forced to do outside 
lecturing and writing in -order to 


meet expenses. 

President Eisenhower favors an in- 
crease, but Congressmen are sensi- 
tive to the reactions of the voters 
back home. However, economic ne- 
cessity—and the fact that the next 
election is not until 


1956—have 














” Wide World photo 
SCOOP TO SAFETY—The British Royal 
Navy recently demonstrated its new heli- 
copter scoop for rescuing naval airmen 
forced to ditch a plane. The scoop con- 
sists of a net attached to a metal frame. 
The downed flyer is scooped out of the 
sea and hauled up to the helicopter. 


made Congressmen willing to risk 
the dangers of a pay increase at this 
session. Committees of both the 
House and Senate have approved a 
50 per cent wage increase—raising 
salaries to a total of $22,500. The 
question will soon be considered by 
both the House and Senate. 

The bills approved by the com- 
mittees would also raise the pay of 
Federal judges. Increases would 
range from $7,000 to $10,000. Dis- 
trict judges would receive $22,500; 
Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, $35,000; the Chief Justice of 
the United States, $35,500. 


Theatre and Boxing 


The Supreme Court ruled that 
stage presentations and prize fights, 
unlike baseball, are covered by the 
anti-trust laws. 


The Sherman Anti-trust Act was 
passed by Congress in 1890. It out- 
laws “every contract, combination . . . 
trust, or conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate trade or commerce.” The 
act was passed to keep giant business 
concerns from becoming monopolies 
by driving smaller competitors out 
of business. 

In 1922 and again in 1954 the Su- 
preme Court ruled that organized 
baseball was not covered by the anti- 
trust laws. Despite charges that the 





National League and the American 
League ran organized baseball as a 
monopoly, shutting out competition, 
the court held that baseball was not 
“interstate” commerce. 

Boxing and the theatre sought the 
same special consideration. The Su- 
preme Court refused to grant it. The 
decision in the theatre case was 8-0, 
and in the boxing case 6-2. The Jus- 
tice Department can now bring its 
anti-trust charges to the courts. The 
courts will decide whether or not 
monopolies exist in these fields. 

These are the defendants involved: 
>The International Boxing Club. 
The I.B.C. has exclusive contracts 
with six champion boxers for all their 
title fights. The I.B.C. has promoted 
19 of the 21 championship fights in 
the U.S. since 1949. The Government 
says that this is a monopoly. 
>The Shubert Theatrical Interests. 
The J.J. Shubert company operates 
40 theatres presenting live stage pro- 
ductions in eight states. It also con- 
trols about 50 per cent of New York 
City’s legitimate theatres. The Gov- 
ernment charges that the Shubert 
interests have a monopoly on legiti- 
mate theatres. This monopoly com- 
pels many producers to book pro- 
ductions with the Shubert organiza- 
tion. 

The actual cases will now be tried 
in the lower courts. The Supreme 
Court merely gave the Government 
the “green light” to go ahead. 


Wonders of Electronics 


Four new wonders of the elec- 
tronic age were shown off in New 
York by Brig. General David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

The new devices, perfected in the 
RCA laboratories at Princeton, New 
Jersey, are these: 

(1) An “electronic synthesizer.” 
This instrument can create any 
sound imaginable—including that of 
any musical instrument and any hu- 
man voice. This sound can then be 
recorded. By re-recording a whole 
series of such sounds, the effect of 
an entire orchestra can be produced. 
Musicians needn't throw away their 
instruments, however. To record a 
three-minute tune takes 12 hours. 

Much more research is necessary 
to perfect the marvel, but RCA be- 
lieves its possibilities are limitless. 
The voice of Caruso might be re- 
created singing the latest swing 











tune, or that of Bulganin urging 
the Russians to surrender. The syn- 
thesizer is kept under lock and key. 

(2) A noiseless electronic refriger- 
ator that cools and freezes without 
gas or moving parts. 

(3) A magnetic tape recorder that 
transcribes TV programs so they 
may be filed and played back like 
phonograph records, 

(4) A light amplifier capable of 
brightening a dim light by 20 times 
The device may make possible 
picture-on-the-wall television. 


Visitors and Travelers 


The welcome mat was dusted for 
these distinguished winter tourists: 


Princess Margaret. The 24-year-old 
younger sister of Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth embarked on an official 
month-long tour of the British West 
Indies. Warm weather and a dazzling 
tropical sun greeted the Princess as 
her plane landed at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, on Feb. 1. She was wel- 
comed with calypso chants composed 
for the occasion. Later she visited 
the island of Tobago where, accord- 
ing to legend, Robinson Crusoe was 
marooned. Before she leaves for 
home on March 2, the young Prin- 
cess will have visited Grenada, St. 
Vincent, Barbados, Antigua, St. Kitts 
Jamaica, and Nassau 


PShah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi of 
Iran. The Shah and Queen Soraya 
began a “private vacation” in the 
U.S. early in December. In Washing- 
ton, the Shah talked with President 
Eisenhower at the White House. 
Later the royal couple relaxed and 
swam at Miami Beach, Fla. Then 
they skied at Sun Valley, Idaho. In 
New York, they were entertained by 
Governor and Mrs. Harriman, and 
the Shah was given an honorary de- 
gree by Columbia University. 

PHelen Keller. Miss Keller is 74 
years old and has been blind and 
deaf since early childhood. She left 
the United States on a 40.000-mile, 
five-month the handi 
capped.” The famous author and 
teacher will visit India, Pakistan 
Burma, the Philippines, and Japan 
She will confer with government off- 
cials and doctors to stimulate better 


“mission to 


research and care for the blind 

Vice-President Richard Nixon. The 
Vice-President began a four-week 
goodwill tour of ten Latin and Cen- 


tral American countries 


IN BRIEF 


Costly Carelessness: Totaling up the 
grim statistics,“ the National Safety 
Council reported that 91,000 Americans 
were killed, and 9,200,000 injured in 
accidents during 1954. The economic 
loss was estimated at nearly $10,000,- 
000,000. As in previous years, the na- 
tion's No. 1 accident killer was the 
automobile. Traffic accidents took 
36,300 lives—5 per cent below 1953 
and the lowest total since 1950—and 
injured 1,250,000. Accidents in the 
home ranked second—killing 28,000. 
Authorities in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, studying the 59 traffic fatalities 
in their county for last year, discovered 
that in more than half the cases the 
drivers or pedestrians killed had been 
under the influence of liquor. 


World’s Deepest Hole: An oil company 
had a hunch that, near Bakersfield, 
Calif., there was oil deeper than any 
well ever drilled. The company drilled 
for three years. Still nothing came up 
but water. At 21,480 feet (more than 
four miles) the company finally gave 
up last month. 


A Rosy View: The Washington, D.C., 
air was sweetened as: hundreds of roses 
wcre distributed in a campaign to name 
the rose as the official. national flower. 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine 
and Rep. Frances P. Bolton of Ohjo are 


sponsoring the resolution in Congress. 


Wide World photo 
Hammer that works like a gun was dem- 
onstrated recently. A .38 caliber powder 
charge drives nails into concrete and 
into steel up to one-inch thick. The gun 
hammer weighs less than 15 pounds. 


Opponents feared complications—varia- 
tions of the rose are already honored 
as the official flower in Georgia, Iowa, 
New York, and the District of Columbia. 
Some even feared an international in- 
cident—the rose is the national flower 
of England. (These people overlooked 
the fact that we copigd the music for 
“America” from the British song “God 
Save the Queen” without endanger- 
ing relations. ) 


Stories in a Sentence 


PExactly one week after Wes Santee 
beat, Denmark’s Gunnar Nielsen to set 
a new indoor mile record, Nielsen re- 
versed the script, beating Santee in 
the new record time of 4:03.6. 
PAmericans earned $286,500,000,000 
before taxes in 1954, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce—the 
highest income in history. 

>Water was drained from beneath the 
famed Bridge of Sighs so that workers 
in Venice, Italy, could give the canal a 
good scrubbing—a job they do 6nce 
every ten or twenty years. 

PEditor and Publisher magazine re- 
ported that Americans bought an aver- 
age of 55,072,480 newspapers a day 
last year (one for every third person) — 
the highest circulation in our history. 
During Exercise Snowbird in Alaska, 
Pvt. Stanley Melczak fell 1,000 feet 
into the snow when his parachute failed 
to open, received a shoulder injury. 
>The Census Bureay is questioning the 
sn oking habits of 25,000 persons in 230 
sample areas to gain additional infor- 
mation for “cigarette-cancer” research. 
PA coin-operated foot-warming ma- 
chine in Austria is winter’s newest foe. 
Short waves (something like radio 
waves) pass through your feet for 15 
seconds and circulate the blood. 

>To sweeten the odor of the Paris sub- 
ways, certain trains are now equipped 
for spraying stations with perfume. 


Quick WeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: (1) Mendes-France; (2) 
Helen Keller; (3) Gunnar Nielsen. 

2. The government of Mendes-France 
was successful in (1) getting Germany 
to become a member of NATO, (2) 
putting the Saar under U.N. trustee- 
ship, (3) ending the war in Indo- 
China. (Underline one.) 

3. (A) The Supreme Court decided 
that . and 
were subject to the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act. (B) Congress is considering a bill 
to raise Corgressional salaries from 

to aalieie 
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and Speaker Rayburn. Senators are seated on right side of chamber, Rep- 
resentatives in foreground. Over the clock are the press galleries, while 
the public galleries are at the right. 


President Eisenhower delivers his “State of the Union” message to the 
joint session in the House of Representatives chamber at opening of 84th 
Congress. Behind the President on the rostrum are Vice-President Nixon 
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Know Your Congress 


Here are clear answers to the ten commonest 
questions that everybody asks about 
our national law-making body 


ONGRESS holds the key position in 

our American system of government. 

It is the legislative branch in our 
three-part division of governmental 
powers. Congress is elected by the 
people to make laws for the people. 

It is the duty of every citizen to 
know his Congress. You high school 
students are already citizens. And 
when you reach voting age, you will 
help elect two Senators (to represent 
your State) and one Representative (to 
represent your Congressional district). 
If you know how Congress operates and 
what its responsibilties are, you can 
help choose the men and women who 
are best qualified to serve. 

Here in question and answer form 
are the basic facts about your Con- 
gress: 


1. How old is Congress? 


As national parliaments go, our Con- 
gress is no youngster. It is 165 years 
old. It was born on March 4, 1789. 

On that day, the Congress of the 
United States, established by the newly 
ratified Constitution, held its first meet- 
ing in Federal Hall, New York City 
(the temporary capital of the U. S.). 

The First Congress served from 1789 
to 1791. It had 22 Senators and 59 
Representatives from 11 states. (North 
Carolina and Rhode Island were not 
represented because they did not ratify 
the Constitution until several months 
later. ) 

The Second Congress served from 
1791 to 1793—and so on for every two- 
year period, 


2. How large is Congress? 


The 84th Congress, which began on 
January 3 of this year, consists, as it 
has since 1912, of 96 Senators and 
435 Representatives—from all the 48 
states. 

The Senate. The Constitution pro- 
vides (Art. I, Sec. 3) that “The Senate 
of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State.” Thus 
every state, regardless of its size or 
population, has equal representation in 
the Senate. 

This is one of the ways by which 
the Constitution guarantees the federal 


nature of the Union. Our Government 
is, in fact, a union of 48 states, each 
of which has an equal voice in the 
Senate. For example, Nevada (with a 
population of only 160,000) and New 
York (with a population of more than 
14,000,000) each has two U. S, Sena- 
tors. 

The House of Representatives. The 
situation is quite different in the House 
of Representatives. Here the 435 mem- 
bers are divided among the states ac- 
cording to population. 

The size of the House increased 
steadily as the nation’s population 
grew and new states were admitted. 
By 1840 there were 232 members; by 
1900 the House numbered 386. 

After the 1910 census the number of 
members in the House reached 435. 
Congress then decided that this was 
the largest number of Congressmen 
which could work efficiently together. 

Each member of the House now 
represents, on the average, about 367,- 
000 people (an increase of 67,000 
since 1940), However, each state is 
entitled to at least one Representative 
no matter how small its population. 

The states are divided into Congres- 
sional] Districts, each of which elects 
its own Representative. Districts vary 
greatly in size. One of New York City’s 
Congressional districts, only three 
square miles in area, contains as many 
people as the 28 counties in one Texas 
district. 

To determine how many Represen- 
tatives each state is entitled to have in 
Congress, a nationwide census is taken 
every ten years. After each census, the 
435 House seats are reapportioned (re- 
distributed). In 1951, a new apportion- 
ment was adopted, based on the 1950 
census. Under it, nine states now have 
fewer Representatives, while seven 
states have more Representatives, than 


before. 


3. How is Congress elected? 


Senate. Under the 17th Amendment 
to the Constitution, adopted in 1913, 
Senators are elected directly by the 
voters of each state, Before that time, 
Senators were chosen by state legisla- 
tures. 


Harris & Ewing 
Speaker Sam Rayburn walks to the 
rostrum at the opening of the 84th 
Congress, while the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House carries the mace, symbol of 
authority. It is a silver and ebony bundle 
of rods with an eagle on top and is 
displayed every day the House meets. 


A Senator is elected for a term of 
six years. One third of the Senators- 
i.e., 32—are elected every two years, 
in even-numbered years. Thus the Sen 
ate never changes its entire membership 
at any one time. 

House of Representatives. All Repre- 
sentatives are elected for two-year 
terms, in every even-numbered vear. 


4. What are the qualifications 

for members of Congress? 

Senators. A Senator must be a resi- 
dent of the state from which he is 
elected; at least 30 years old; and a 
citizen of the United States for at 
least nine years. 

Representatives. A Representative 
must be a resident of the state from 
which he is elected; at least 25 years 
of age; and a citizen of the United 
States for at least seven years. Repre 
sentatives are nearly always residents 
of the districts they represent, but this 
is not required. 


5. When does Congress meet? 

The Constitution “The Con 
gress shall assemble at least once in 
every year” (Art. I, Sec. 4), and that 
“Such meeting shall begin at noon on 
January 3, unless Congress shall by 
law appoint a different day” (20th 
Amendment). 

In actual practice Congress always 
meets during the winter and spring 
months every year, and sometimes ad 
journs for the summer and fall months. 


says, 
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But in recent world problems 
have been so grave that Congress has 
held greatly extended sessions 

Congress may decide when it shall 
adjourn or recess until a later date. But 
neither the House Senate by 
itself may adjourn for more than three 
days without the the 
other chamber, 

The President may call Congress into 
occa- 


years 


nor the 


permission of 


special session “on extraordinary 


sions” if he wishes. 


6. What are the special 
powers of the two houses? 


The. Senate alone has the power to 
approve or disapprove Presi- 
dential appointments, by majority vote. 
It also ratifies treaties made with for- 
eign countries, by a two-thirds vote. 

On the other hand, all bills concern 
ing raising of’ money (principally 
through taxes) must originate in the 
House of Representatives. If none of 
the candidates for President of the 
U. S. receives a majority of the elec 
toral votes, the House chooses the Presi- 
dent from the three top candidates. 


major 


7. How are our territories 
represented in Congress? 
Alaska and Hawaii are each repre- 

sented in the House by an elected 

Delegate. Puerto Rico has an elected 

Resident Commissioner, who also serves 

in the House. These three persons have 

the right to speak on the floor of the 

House, but they do not have the all- 

important right to vote 














8. What special privileges 
do Congressmen enjoy? 
Members of Congress may 

except for serious crimes. 
they may say what they 

the floor of Congress or in 
committee, without being held to ac- 

count by anyone (Article 1, Section 6 

of the Constitution). These privileges 

are known as “Congressional immu- 


not be 
arrested 
Moreover, 


' 
vish on 


nity.” 


9. Who are the presiding officers 
of the two houses? 

Senate: The Vice-President of the 
United States (elected every four years 
with the President) is automatically the 
President of the Senate. He is not one 
of the 96 members of the Senate, and 
may only in case of a tie, to 
decide an issue one way or the other. 

The Senate elects a President pro 
(for the time being) to serve 
as the presiding officer in the Vice- 
President’s absence. 

House of Representatives: The pre- 
siding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the Speaker, elected at the 
beginning of each new Congress. The 
Speaker is entitled to all privileges of 
an ordinary member, but usually votes 
only in case of a tie. He is always a 
member of the majority party in the 
House. 

He presides over sessions of the 
House, announces the order of business, 
and sees to it that members stick to 
that order. He may give the floor 
(privilege of speaking) to Represen- 


vote 


tempore 
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CONGRESS— 

DEMOCRATS 
232 
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203 











tatives in any order he wishes, and 
directs his party lieutenants to guide 
the debate. He also appoints the chair- 
men of temporary committees. 

(See also articles on “The Democrats 
Take Over,” page 10-C and on “Com 
mittees Do the Work,” page 15-C.) 


10. How much are 
Congressmen paid? 

A Representative is paid $12,500 a 
year, on which he must pay income tax 
like any other citizen. He also receives 
$2,500 extra for expenses, tax-free. In 
addition, he is allowed $17,000 a year 
to pay his staff, which usually consists 
of an assistant and two to four secre- 
taries. If his staff salaries are more than 
$17,000 a year, he must pay the extra 
amount himself. 

A Representative is allowed $500 a 
year for telephone and _ telegraph 
charges and another $500 a year for 
stationery. He is paid for one trip to 
Washington from his home and return 
for each session of Congress, Finally, 
a Representative may send out as much 
official mail as he wishes without pay- 
ing postage. He also gets free medical 
care, hospital and gymnasium service, 
and various other privileges. 

Senators have the same privileges 
and are paid the same salary as Repre- 
sentatives, but they are entitled to 
more money to pay their staffs. 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice-President of the 
United States—$30,000 a year, plus 
$10,000 for expenses. 





Our Constitutional System 


The Three Coordinate Branches of Our Federal Government 


UR national legislature has some- 

times been called noisy, ineffi- 
cient, wasteful of time and money.’ But 
even its severest critics admit that Con- 
gress has one virtue: It represents. the 
people. Its defects are those of the 
voters who elect it. With the powér of 
the ballot, the people control the Con- 
gress and the Congressmen. 

Uppermost in the minds of _ the 
Founding Fathers who wrote the Con- 
stitution in 1787 was the fear of tyranny 
in government. Accordingly, they di- 
vided the Government Into three dis- 
tinct branches—Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial. 

Then they proceeded to define clear- 
ly in the basic law of our land the 
limits of authority which these branches 
»f the Government should exercise over 
the people. 

The framers of the Constitution 
sought to attain two objectives: (a) a 
republic in which powers would be 
divided between the national Govern- 
ment and the state governments; and 

b) a republic in which no one branch 
of the national Government could be- 
come all-powerful. 

The United States may, therefore, be 
described as a federal republic which 
operates under a system of separation 


of powers with checks and balances. 
What do these terms mean? 


I. What is a federal republic? 

Let us take the two words apart. “Re- 
public” comes from the Latin words 
res (thing, affair) and publica (public) 
—in other words, a public affair, or 
matter concerning the people at large. 
A republic may therefore be defined as 
a state in which the power resides in 
the people, who elect representatives 
to manage their affairs. 

Why is the United States a federal 
republic? The word “federal” tells us 
that the United Statés is a union of in- 
dividual states, each of which reserves 
certain powers to itself. The national 
(or Federal) Government has broad— 
yet limited—powers. The chart on the 
next page shows how these powers are 
divided between the Federal and state 
governments. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was written and signed more than 165 
years ago. Since the adoption in 1791 
of the first ten Amendments (the Bill 
of Rights), the Constitution has been 
amended only 12 times. Yet it remains 
a living thing, guiding our democratic 
form of government through every kind 
of trial and strife. 


The Constitution is proclaimed (in 
Article VI) as our permanent guide in 
government: “This Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof . . . shall 
be the supreme law of the land.” 


II. How are the powers of government 
divided? 

The three main Articles of the Con- 
stitution provide for the separation of 
powers among the three branches of 
Government as follows (see chart, 
page 6-C): 

Article I: “All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States.” 

Article II: “The executive power 
shall be vested in a President.” ’ 

Article III: “The judicial power . . . 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as Congress 
may from time to time ordain and 
establish.” 

The Founding Fathers were breaking 
new ground when the Constitution was 
written. Never before had the theory 
of the separation of powers within a 
national government been put into 
practice. Since then other nations have 
patterned their systems of government 
on ours. 
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But the men who wrote the Consti 
tution went still further. They felt 
that each branch of the Government 
should have certain checks over the 
other two—in order to balance the 
power and prevent any one branch 
from becoming too strong. And _ this 
brings us to the next question. 


III. How do the “checks and balances” 
operate? 

A. Congress. Congress has _ these 
checks (or restraints) on the President 
and the Courts: 

The Senate must approve the 
nominees whom the President appoints 
as Cabinet members, other high officers 
of the Executive Branch, ambassadors 
and ministers, and Federal] court judges. 

2. The Senate must ratify—by a two- 
thirds vote—all treaties which the 
President negotiates with foreign coun 
tries. 

3. The Congress may remove a Presi- 
dent or a Federal judge from office for 
serious misconduct (“high crime and 
misdemeanor’). In these circumstances, 
the House impeaches the official, and 
the Senate sits as judge and jury in a 
trial to cOnvict or clear him. 

4. Congress also holds a check over 
the lower Federal courts, through its 
power to create or eliminate these 
courts. 

5. In holding the “purse-strings” 
Congress exercises a very effective con- 
trol over the President’s activities. The 
House has the sole power to initiate tax 
legislation. By refusing to appropriate 
funds, Congress can prevent the Presi- 
dent from carrving out certain of his 
objectives. 

The President. The President has 
these checks on the Legislative and 
Judicial branches: 

1. His most powerful check is the 
veto. He may disapprove any bill 
passed by Congress, by returning it to 
Congress with his veto (which, in 
Latin, means “I forbid’ However, if 
both houses of Congress repass the bill 
by a two-thirds majority it becomes law 
without the President’s consent 

The President acts as a check on 
the Supreme Court and other Federal 
courts by his power to appoint new 
justices when vacancies occur. 

C. The Federal Courts. The Judicial 
Branch—and the Supreme Court in par 
ticular—holds one all-important check 
over the other two branches of gov 
ernment: 

The Supreme Court may set aside 
any law passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President if it finds that 
the law conflicts with the Constitution. 
When a person or a state challenges a 
Federal law, claiming that it conflicts 
with rights granted in the Constitution, 
the case may be appealed to the Su- 

(Concluded on page 27-C) 
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How Federal Government and States Divide Powers 


Our national Constitution provides 
that certain government powers be 


Delegated to the Federal Government {| : Reserved to the State Governments 


e Regulate interstate commerce 2 @ Authorize establishment of lo- 


e Conduct foreign affairs 
e Coin and issue money 
e Establish post offices 
e Make war and peace 
e Maintain armed forces 


cal governments 
e Establish and supervise schools 
« Provide for a state militia 


« Regulate commerce within the 
state 


e Admit new states and govern = @ Regulate labor, industry, and 


territories 


business within the state 


Punish crimes against me U. S$. 4. All other government powers 
Grant patents and copyrights ae not delegated to VU. S. or 


Make uniform laws on naturali- 


zation and bankruptcy 


specifically prohibited 
to the states 














“Shared by both Federal and State Governments 


e Tax ¢ Establish courts 4 Promote agriculture and industry 
e Borrow e Charter banks « Protect the public health 





PROMIBITED POWERS 


we personal rights of citizens of the United States, as feted oe of 
Rights {first ten Amendments to the Constitution) and in state constitutions 
cannot t be reduced or TT by the Federal or the state — . 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


AMENDMENTS MAY ORIGINATE AMENDMENTS MAY BE RATIFIED 


. By 2/3 vote of Congress 
in both House and Senate 








2. By 2/3 of state legislatures 
requesting Congress to call 
@ constitutional convention 


. By majority vote in 3/4 
of the state legislatures 





~ 2. By majority vote in 3/4 of . 
conventions in the states 
called for that purpose 


The methods for amendment, shown above, are provided for in Article V 
of the Constitution. Method A alone was used up to 1932; method B for the 
first time in the 21st Amendment. Metheds C and D hove never been used. 

















How a Bill Becomes a Law 


A Step-by-Step Account in Words and Pictures 


N THESE three pages are shown 

graphically the most important 
stages of the lawmaking process in 
Congress. At the bottom of this page 
is shown a diagram of the lines of direc- 
tionetaken by a typical bill starting from 
its introduction at either end of the 
Capitol—the House or the Senate,—un- 
til it becomes a law with the signature 
of the President. The red lines indicate 
a bill originating in the Senate, the 
black lines a bill from the House. The 
process in either body is very similar, 
but the law that finally emerges must 
have the approval of both houses in the 
same form. 

Not all bills, of course, go through 
every one of these steps, and some may 
differ in minor details from this typical 
example. Frequently the same, or very 
similar bills, are introduced by several 
members of Congress, or in both House 
and Senate at the same time. A great 
deal of legislation is passed by “unani- 
mous consent,” especially so-called 
“private bills” for the relief of certain 
individuals or communities. This means 
that if no member objects, the bill is 
passed without changes in committee 
or debate on the floor, 


SENATE 


The pictures and captions on pages 
8- and 9-C take a closer and fuller 
look at most of the major stages in the 
process outlined below, using a House 
bill as an example. Follow the develop- 
ment from stage | to 15 by tracing the 
curving colored arrow from upper left 
to lower right. 

Here’s an object lesson in how one 
bill, after long efforts, eventually be- 
came law. Until last year thousands of 
elderly retired people over 65 found it 
difficult to get along because they had 
to pay income tax on their reduced in- 
comes. This was especially hard on 
teachers, policemen, firemen, letter car- 
riers, and other public employees whose 
chief income was from pension and 
retirement funds. About 1940, a Teach- 
ers Association in Ohio proposed a law 
to exempt retired teachers from in- 
come tax. Its officers made many trips 
to Washington to discuss the matter 
with interested Congressmen. But they 
made no progress. The teachers re- 
alized that other types of retired work- 
ers had just as much need for it as they. 
They called a conference of ten na- 
tional bodies representing many of 
these groups, including the Legislative 


———_—__——_=—_____—_. 
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Council of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

On May 13, 1953, Rep. Noah M. Mason 
(R., Ill.) introduced a bill in the House 
to grant these groups tax exemption 
up to a certain limit. It was not acted 
on at that session, but in 1954 the 
Administration and the House Ways 
and Means Committee determined on 
a thoroughgoing revision of the tax 
laws in one omnibus bill. This took the 
form of H.R. 8300, which included a 
modified form of the Mason Bill as one 
minor section. H.R. 8300 passed the 
House on March 18, 1954, and was 
sent to the Senate. On July 2, 1954, 
the Senate passed it, and on July 20 a 
Senate-House Conference Committee 
agreed on a final form. 

Finally, on August 16, 1954, Presi 
dent Eisenhower signed R.H. 8300, in 
cluding Section 37, which was what 
the teachers had started out to get 
more than ten years before. The new 
Tax Law, beginning in 1954, makes it 
possible for everyone retired at age 65 
to receive $1200 exemption on their 
retirement incomes. It means a maxi 
mum saving to some needy old people 
of as much as $240 a year. 
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Chart Showing Movement of Bills Through Congress 





Bills may be introduced in Congress in 
different ways. A Senator or Representa- 
tive may introduce a measure that he thinks 
good for his own district or for the whole 
nation. Leaders of either party may draft a 
bill, or a committee may prepare one to em- 
body its ideas. The President may recommend 
a specific measure in his messages to Con- 
gress. Or meetings in local communities, as at 
left, may express a public demand for certain This Representative (or it 
jaws. Most bills originate because of some might be a Senator) intro- 
important problem affecting many citizens. duces a bill by placing it in 
“hopper” on the Clerk’s desk. 
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1 0 The Senate Committee, just as did 
the House Committee, may ap- 
prove or disapprove the bill, amend it, in the Senate the bill is 
or substitute one of its own (unless it read by the Senate After passage by the 
is a tax bill, which must originate in Clerk and sent to the Vice- 8 House the Speaker 
the House). If the bill is reported fa- President, who refers it to sends #t te the Senate for 
vorably to the Senate, it is placed upon the appropriate Senate action. If the bill originated 
the Senate Calendar, or it may be Committee for study. in the Senate, it goes to 
pushed ahead by the Rules Committee. the House after the Senate. 


12 If the Senate 

passes the bill in 

different form from the 

House version, it is re- 

turned to the House for 

approval. But if either 

house requests, the bill 

is referred to a Confer- 

ence Committee of five 

members from each house to iron out the differences. They may 
eliminate amendments, but they cannot add anything new to the 
bill. When the Conference Committee agrees upon a final ver- 


1 On the Senate floor the bill has 

tw di ith unlimited d 
bate Tarn ths cng alert Pheer ~ iain sion, the revised bill is sent back to both House and Senate for 
debate by cloture). The Senate may final approval. Usually this is automatic. It is then carefully 
enrolled and reprinted, signed by the Speaker and Vice-Presi- 


amend the bill or kill it. But if passed 
by the Senate in the same form as 
the House, it is sent te the President. 


dent, and sent to the White House for the President's approval. 








4 The Committee considers the bill along with 
similar bills. it may call public hearings at 

Clerk reads title of bill to which witnesses present their views. It may 

House, assigns it a number _ amend the bill, or rewrite it completely. It may if bill is reported fa- 
1a journal, sends it to printer, “kill” it by “laying it on the table.’ Or it may vorably, it is placed on 
refers it to proper committee. report it to the House favorably or unfavorably. House Calendar to wait turn. 


if the bill is of special importance or urgency, it is re- 

ferred to the House Rules Committee. This group has the 

7 Having reached the floor of the House, power to assign it an early date, pushing it ahead of other 
the bill is read in full and debated. The bills on the calendar. It may also decide how long the bill 
Congressmen study printed copies and may > shall be debated, and whether amendments may be intro- 
speak for or against it. The House may then duced from the floor. If the Rules Committee blocks the bill, 
vote to approve it, to amend it, er to return it can be reported out to the House floor only by a vote “‘to 
it to Committee for revision. If the majority discharge the Committee” supported by a majority of the 
favors it, the bill is read again and passed. House (at least 218 Representatives). This seldom happens. 





1 All bills must be signed by the “p 1 Finally, the completed bill 


i nag oe before they ia be- 1 4 If the President disapproves the bill, he is sent to the Secretary of 
= — ro may request advice on may veto it, either (a) by failing to sign State, who affixes to it the Great 
them from his Cabinet members. If he (“pocket veto”) if it reaches him less than Seal of the United States and 
approves it, the signing of an impor- 10 days before Congress adjourns, or (b) by proclaims it the law of the land. 
tant bill is often an impressive cere- returning it to Congress with a message ex- 
mony, attended by its principal spon- plaining his disapproval. A vetoed bill may ee 
sors, who may receive souvenir pens. be repassed over his veto only by a 2/3 

vote of both houses, and thus becomes law. 
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The Democrats Take Over 


HE 84th Congress is more than a 

“new” Congress. It is a Congress with 
a “new look.” Its political complexion 
has changed. After a two-year interval, 
Democratic control in Congress was re- 
stored by the voters last Election Day. 

In the 83rd Congress, which began 
in 1953, the Republicans Were in the 
majority. In the present, 84th Congress, 
which opened on January 5, the tables 
have been turned, and the Democrats 
are in a majority. 

This majority, to be is a thin 
one, especially in the Senate. In the 
House, the Democrats hold 232 seats 
to the Republicans’ 203. And in the 
Senate, the, division is 48 Democrats, 47 
Republicahs, and one independent 
(Wayne Morse, 
with the Democrats. 

Yet, however slim, 
gress enjoys certain important privileges. 
And the minority accepts them uncom- 
plainingly. All this is 
ten law.” There 
Constitution for majority party control. 
But over the 165 years of our na- 
tional existence, 
two-party 
operates with the force of custom 

When a 
odd-numbered year, 
majority of members 


sure, 


of Oregon), who votes 


a majority in Con- 


a sort of “unwrit 
is no provision in our 
past 
we have deve loped a 
which 


system in Congress 


Congress meets every 
the party with the 
n each house (the 


new 


Democrats, in this case) has the power 
to “organize” that body. Here is what 
the majority party is entitled to do: 

1. It elects, from its own members, 
the Speaker of the House and the Sen- 
ate President pro tempore. 

2. It names, again from its own 
ranks, the chairmen of all committees 
and a majority of the members on each 
committee. The minority party names 


the President must learn to cooperate 
with both parties. President Eisenhower 
has already, in fact, frequently called 
into consultation the Democratic as wel] 
as the Republican leaders, and is ex- 
pected to receive bi-partisan support on 
many of his major policies. 

Yet it would be misleading to assume 
that the parties control their members’ 
votes in Congress completely. There are 
several reasons for this. 

First of all, there is no real binding 
power to make Representatives and 
Senators follow their own party’s lead 





on particular issues. Democratic and 
Republican leaders, naturally, strive for 
“party regularity.” They hold party 
caucuses and appoint policy committees 
to determine how their members shall 
‘vote on specific issues. But often party 
discipline breaks down. 

A Congressman’s district usually has 
special economic interests—such as 
wheat farming, silver mining, or some 
basic industry. Hence he usually votes 
voting (see pages 16-17-C). to promote special or sectional interests 

The President also plays animportant in company with other Congressmen 
who have similar interests—regardless of 
their party labels. 

Actually, there 


the remainder of the members. The di- 
vision between the parties on the com- 
mittees is roughly proportionate to the 
strength of the two. parties in each 
house. 

The majority party 
appointments to such jobs as the clerks, 
guards, pages, sergeants-at-arms, etc. 
(see page 18-C). 

Each party has its own leaders to 
direct strategy in debate and 


also controls 


party 


part in Congressional politics. He co- 
operates with his party in Congress to 
carry out the national party platform. 
And in his “State of the Union” address 
and other messages to Congress he lays 
down the major policies which he some Southern Democrats are more apt 
wishes to see enacted. to side with Republicans than with 
In the present situation, with a Re- their fellow-Democrats from the North. 
publican President in the White House But de8pite occasional crossing of party 
and Democratic majorities in Congress, _ lines, the two-party system persists. 


is sometimes more 
difference within each party than be- 
tween the two parties. For example, 
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A Senator’s Day 


A Picture Interview with Senator John L. McClellan of Arkansas 


Text by Myrick Land 


HEN John Little McClellan was eight years old, his 
father took him to hear a speech by a candidate for 
Governor of Arkansas. 

“As soon as the candidate started talking, I decided I'd 
like to make politics my career,” Senator McClellan says. 
When we went home after the meeting, I stood some 
pieces of stove wood up on a flat surface to serve as my 
audience, and repeated that speech almost word for word.” 

A few months later, young McClellan wrote a letter 
to Congressman John Little of Arkansas. This was the 
man for whom McClellan had been named. The letter 
evidently made a strong impression on Little. In his reply, 
the Congressman wrote young McClellan: 

“I predict that you'll be a member of Congress your- 
self some day.” 

That prediction came true in 1934, when McClellan was 
elected to the House of Representatives. He was re-elected 
in 1936. In 1942, McClellan was chosen Senator from 
Arkansas, and re-elected in 1948 and 1954. 

Before becoming a Congressman, McClellan practiced 
law in Arkansas for 20 years. He also served as a city 
attorney and prosecuting attorney in Malvern, Arkansas. 
McClellan picked up his knowledge of law by studying his 


Photographs by Vic Casamento of Harris and Ewing 


father’s law books, When he reached 17, he was able to 
pass a difficult bar examination. But in Arkansas the mini- 
mum age for practicing law was 21. The state legislature 
passed a special act permitting the 17-year-old McClellan 
to practice. He became the youngest lawyer ever admitted 
to the bar in Arkansas, 

The political, career McClellan chose for himself keeps 
him busy 12 hours a day, seven days a week. He has little 
time for his hobbies of hunting and fishing, but does man 
age to keep in touch with his four grown children, three 
of whom live in Arkansas. 

As a result of the Democratic victories in the 1954 
elections, McClellan is the new chairman of the very active 
Committee on Government Operations. Last month he took 
over the chairmanship of this important group and of its 
subcommittee, the Permanent Committee on Investigations, 
from Senator Joseph McCarthy, Republican of Wisconsin. 
One of McClellan’s first acts as chairman was to announce 
new rules governing the subcommittee’s investigations (see 
page 24-C). Senator McClellan is also a member of the Hoo- 
ver Commission on Government Organization. 

The pictures on these pages, taken for Scholastic Maga- 
zines, show a typical day in the life of a busy Senator. 





8 a.m CLIMBING into his car for the daily 
7M ride to the U. S. Senate Office 
Building, Senator McClellan carries along a 
brief case heavily loaded with “home work.” 


9 a.m. 


member to do some research for him, another to check on the prog- 
ress of a farm bill, and the others to concentrate on the day’s mail. 


CONFERRING with four members of his ten-man office 
staff, the Senator hands out assignments. He asks one 





9.30 a.m FINDINY time to at- 


* tend social affairs is 
another problem. The Senator ac- 
cepted this invitation to dinner at the 
White House (above). An_ invitation 
from the President is generally con- 
sidered a “command performance.” 

9:20 a.m REPLYING to many of the 250 letters which reach him 

" “mm each day is one of Senator McClellan’s major tasks. 
Whenever he has a free moment, he calls in Mrs. Helen Brennan (right), 
bis personal secretary. She has learned to take dictation “in snatches.” 





PRESIDING over meetings of the Government FACING feievision and newsreel cameras, 
10 a.m. 9 Il a.m. 


Operations Committee is an important part of McClellan reports to the nation on the new 
McClellan’s work. Other Senators shown above are: Martin rules adopted by the Committee on Government Opera- 
of lawa; Symington of Missouri; Jackson of Washington; tions and subcommittee. He also answers dozens of 
McCarthy of Wisconsin; Bender of Ohio; Smith of Maine. questions asked him by the reporters and commentators. 





RIDING this miniature subway is a privilege reserved THANKING page Billy Walters, 
12 noon for Senators, their staffs, and friends. It leads from the 12:10 p.m. 15, for bringing papers, McClel- 
Senate Office Building to the Capitol and takes about three minutes. lan gets ready for a visit to the Senate floor. 
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12:20 a.m WELCOMING a brief visit from Mrs. Mc- 

- -“™"*  Clellan, the Senator discusses her work 
as a Red Cross volunteer. Mrs. McClellan and the wives of 
many Senators devote one day a week to Red Cross work. 





1:25 m HURRYING to keep a 
. p.m. luncheon appointment, 
Senator McClellan comes off the Senate 
floor after attending a Senate session. 





1:35 m LUNCHING with Mrs. McClellan and three 
: p. 2 friends in the Senate Dining. Room, the 


Senator orders his favorite dish: hamburger. His guests include T 

> ALKING with Robert K dy, 
(left to right): Myrick Land, Scholastic Magazines; E. J. Butler 3:30 p. m. aa the woes poses! ee 
of Forest City, Ark.; and Harold Sadler of Little Rock. Permanent Investigations Subcommittee, Sen. Mc- 


Clellan outlines plans for coming investigations. 





4:30 m VISITING the Department of Jus- a m SETTLING down in his 
“ p.m. tice, the Senator checks on a p.m. apartment, the Senator 
matter of interest to a citizen in his district. does his “home work” for tomorrow. 











OT: a speci il cause you'd like Con- 
gress to do something about? 

The First Amendment to the Con 
stitution guarantees to all citizens the 
right “to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” A petition may 
be a written statement with many signa- 
| perhaps 


tures. Or, it may be expressed 


more effectively—through an organized 
movement. 

Organized groups which try to influ- 
ence Congress (usually to pass or defeat 
certain legislation) are known as lobby- 
ists. The term originates from the word 
“lobby”—a vestibule or entrance hall in 
a public building. At one time, people 
with special causes to plead would but- 
tonhole Congressmen in the Capitol 
lobbies, just outside the House and Sen 
ate chambers. They thus bhecame 
known, in political slang, as lobbyists. 

Lobbying has advanced a great deal 
Most of the 
takes place 


since its early crude days 
lobbying today no longer 
in the Capitol lobbies. The lobbyists, 
for the most part, are ex-Congressmen, 
experts, 


lawyers, journalists, publicity 
and_ others 


and in the shaping of public opinion 


well versed in lawmaking 


These men are often called an in 
visible “third house” of Congress. Most 
of them are unknown to the general 
public, and unseen too. Yet they play 
an important though indirect part in 
government 

There are lobbies fo YY against) 
nearly everything under the sun—for 
high tariffs, for low tariffs: for Federal 
aid to education igall Federal aid 
to education for Universal Military 
Training, against U1 rsal Military 
Training; and so forth 

The most prominent lobbyists are 
those who work for large national o1 
ganizatrons representing speci il interest 
groups such as business, labor, farmers, 
real estate owners, veterans doctors 
These are often illed ‘ pressure groups” 
because they attempt to put “pressure 
on Congress to pass O1 defeat certain 
bills. 


“It should be stressed that many lob 


LOBBYING... 


The “Third House’ 
Behind the Scenes 

















bies serve a truly use- 
ful civic 
bringing out facts not 
generally known to the 
public. This 


sometimes 


purpose in 


informa 
tion helps 
Congress decide what 
corrective legislation is 
needed. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity or what they stand for. They 
appeal directly to the public through 
radio, television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, advertising, and movies. They 
present their case before Congressional 
committees. They work for the election 
of candidates friendly to their cause. 

Some lobbies, on the other hand, 
operate under cover. They keep secret 
who they are and what they stand for. 
They sometimes organize mail and tele- 
gram campaigns to Congressmen—try- 
ing to give the impression that large 
numbers of voters support their pro- 
gram, They frequently distort facts for 
their own selfish ends 

How can lobbies be kept under con 
trol? One of the 
check the abuses of lobbying is pub- 
licity—the 


remedies suggested to 


disclosure of contributions 


(who gives the money) and expendi 
tures (where the money goes and for 
what ) 


gress passed a spe 
1946. The Act 


of all organized 


Accordingly, (¢ 
cial Lobbying A 


requires the registration 


groups and thei igents who seek to 
influence legislation. The agent must 
file a report four times a year of his 
ictivities and expenditures. Each April 
t he clerk gl the House of Representa- 
tives and the secretary of the Senate 


release a summary of the previous year's 


reports to the pub Maximum penal- 


ties of a $5,000 fine, a year in prison, 
or both, are pr ed for violation of 
the Act 

The reports for 1953 (the most re- 
cent year for whi a report is avail 
able) showed that about 400 individ 
uals and organizations spent at least 


$4,448.444 on Federal “legislative in 














Alexander in Philadelphia Bulletin 


“They Knew What They Wanted” 


terests.” And these 400 were only part 
of all the lobbyists in Washington! 

Who was the biggest spender? It was 
the National Association of Electrie 
Companies, which has almost 100 mem- 
ber companies operating in nearly all 
the states. It spent $547,789 for 1953. 
This association is opposed to govern- 
ment power projects which compete 
with private power companies, 


The other big spenders for 1953 
were: 
Association of American 

ee Eee rer $235,727 
National Milk Producers 

Association at 233,557 
American Federation 

of Labor F 123,608 
National Economic 

Couneil, Ine. 116,477 
American Medical 

a eer ° 106,624 
Southern States 

Industrial Council ..... - 105,106 
American Farm Bureau 

Federation ............ 102.403 

Other organizations spending more 
than $50,000 included the United 


States Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the American Legion, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion, and the Colorado River Associa 
tion. 

These figures show that lobbying has 
become a major “industry” in the U. S. 
The Washington telephone director) 
takes 13 columns to list the names of 
According to one Congress 
man, there are about 1,500 lobbying 
groups and 10,000 individual lobbyists. 


That’s quite a sizable “third house”! 


lobbvists. 














Committees 
Do the 
Work 


HE chambers of the House of Rep- 

resentatives and the Senate are our 
legislative “showrooms” where, through 
their votes, Congressmen “buy” — or 
turn down—a proposed measure. 

But the committees of Congress are 
the workshop where the laws! of our 
land are hammered out for “sale.” 

Congressmen do not have time to 
examine properly the thousands of bills 
presented in Congress every year. In 
the two annual sessions of the 83rd 
Congress, 11,192 bills and resolutions 
were introduced, of which only 1,783 
were finally enacted into law. 

Moreover, Congress is too large to 
work together in a group to study a 
particular measure. Therefore, the 
spadework of examining proposed legis-- 
lation and deciding on its merits is di- 
vided up among small committee 
groups of Senators and Representatives. 

Each committee is assigned a par- 
ticular field of government. When a 
Gongressman introduces a new bill, it 
is referred to the committee dealing 
with that subject. In the Senate, for 
instance, a bill dealing with govern- 
ment support of farm prices would go 
to the committee on Agriculture and 


SENATE 


Appropriations, Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 
| Armed Services, Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 


Agriculture and Forestry, Allen J. Ellender (ia.) 


Banking and Currency, J. William Fulbright (Ark.) 





fiscal policies, 
Forestry. Committee members study 
the bills before them. They sometimes 
examine thousands of pages of evidence 
and question scores of witnesses. Then 
they report their recommendations to 
the Senate or House. 

Committee members may simply 
report approval or disapproval of a bill, 
or they may rewrite it. If the Com- 
mittee dislikes the bill, it may express 
its disapproval by failing to issue any 
report. Committee recommendations 
can be overruled by the full House 
and Senate, but seldom are. 

Here are the main types of Con- 
gressional committees. 


—_————————_—_—_—________ | 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Names following are those of chairmen (all Democrats) in 84th Congress 


holds a hearing 


Agriculture, Harold D. Cooley (N. C.) 
Appropriations, Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 
Armed Services, Carl Vinson (Ga.) 
Banking and Currency, Brent Spence (Ky.) 
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Wide World photo 
The House Ways and Means Committee, watchdog of government 


in income tax investigation. 

1. Standing Committee—a permanent 
committee which covers a broad field 
and continues to function from one 
Congress to the other. Once appointed 
to a standing committee, a member 
usually retains his seat on it as long as 
he remains in Congress. There are 15 
standing committees in’ the Senate, and 
19 in the House. The Senate commit- 
tees average about 15 members, the 
House committees about 30. 

2. Special (or Select) Committee- 
a committee set up to perform a spec- 
ific task. Once the task is completed, 
the committee is discontinued. An ex- 

(Continued on page 27-C) 
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District of Columbia, Matthew M. Neely (W. Va.) 
Finance, Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 

Foreign Relations, Waiter F. George (Ga.) 
Government Operations, John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray (Mont.) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.) 
Judiciary, Harley M. Kilgore (W. Va.) 

Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill (Ala.) 

Post Office and Civil Service, Olin D. Johnston (S. C.) 
Public Works, Dennis Chavez (N. M.) 

Rules and Administration, Theodore F. Green (R. 1.) 


JOINT COMMITTEES OF HOUSE AND SENATE 


Atomic Energy, Senator Clinton P. Anderson (N. M.) 
The Economic Report, Senator John J. Sparkman (Ala.) 


District of Columbia, John L. McMillan (S. C.) 

Education an: Labor, Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 
Foreign Affairs, James P. Richards (S. C.) 

Government Operations, William L. Dawson (ill.) 

House Administration, Omar Burleson (Tex.) 

Interior and Insular Affairs, Clair Engle (Calif.) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, J. Percy Priest (Tenn.) 
Judiciary, Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Post Office and Civil Service, Tom Murray (Tenn.) 

Public Works, Charles A. Buckley (N."Y.) 

Rules, Howard W. Smith (Va.) 

Un-American Activities, Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 

Veterans Affairs, Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 

Ways and Means, Jere Cooper (Tenn.) 



























THE HOUSE 


Leaders of the 


HE new Congress begins with a complete changeover of 

leaders; as required under our two-party system by the 
Democratic victories in‘ the Congressional election of Jast 
November. Only the President of the Senate, who is Richard 
M. Nixon, Vice-President of the U. S., remains a Republican, 
and he is not actually a member of Congress. 

Thus the Republicans who, as Majority leaders in the 
83rd Congress, held the top posts in control of legislation, 
10w step back to Minority positions, while their opposite 
numbers among the Democrats resume the authority they 
held from 1933 to 1946 and from 1949 to 1952. The Repub- 
licans controlled the 80th Congress in 1947-48. 

Each party has a Party Conference (or caucus) consisting of 
all its members in each house. It has also a Policy or Steering 





Committee consisting of an inner circle of veteran leaders. 


Aarris and Ewing 


“Mr. Sam,” the veteran Democratic Speaker of the House, 


Sometimes the same man holds the chairmanship of both 


makes a serious plea at opening of 84th Congress. 
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Harr and Ewing Harris and Ewing \ Wide World 
Emanvel Celler (D., N. Y.) Graham A. Barden (D., N. C.) James P. Richards (D., S. C.) Charles A. Halleck (R., Ind 
Ch., Judiciary Com Ch., Educ. and Labor Com. Ch., Foreign Affairs Com. Deputy Minority Floor Leader 








Wide W 
Top Democrats con- 
gratulate Speaker on 
73rd bithday. L. to 
R.: Jere Cooper 
(Tenn.), Mr. Rayburn, 
Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack, Howard 
Smith (Va.), Ch. Rules 
Committee 















International 

Republican Bigwigs: (Right) Former Speaker 

Jeseph W. Martin Jr. (Mass.), now Minority 

Leader, hands (make-believe) whip to Leslie 
C. Arends (R., I!I.), Minority Whip 














84th Congress 


these bodies. The Floor Leaders direct party strategy during 
debate. The Whips are responsible for seeing that their party 
members are on hand when votes are necessary. 

Pictured on page 16-C are the principal party leaders and 
committee chairmen of the House of Representatives. In the 
House, Speaker Rayburn and Representative McCormack 
are the outstanding leaders for the Democrats; Representa- 
tives Martin and Halleck for the Republicans. 

On page 17-C are shown the important figures and com- 
mittee chairmen of the Senate. They include Senators John- 
son, George, Clements, and Hennings for the Democrats, 
ind Senators Knowland, Bridges, Millikin, and Saltonstall 
for the Republican Minority. 

Since the chairmen of all committees are members of the 
Majority party, most of the pictures on these pages are natu- 


rally of Democrats. 





Springer phote 

Walter F. George (D., Ga.) 

Ch. Foreign Relations Com. 
and President Pro Tem. 


AP photo 

Lyndon Johnson (D., Texas) 

Senate Majority Leader and 
Ch., Dem. Conference 





United Press 
Wayne Morse (ind., Ore.) 
"Gadfly of the Senate” 





Harris and dwing 
Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) 
Ch. Armed Services Com. 
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THE SENATE 





United fr 
Two famous VP’s: Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
(Republican) on right, congratulates former “Veep” 
Alben Barkley (Democrat), now Senator from Kentucky 


" Ir 
J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
Ch. Banking Committee 


Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) 
Ch., Finance Committee 





Henderson Stuclios 

Leverett Saltenstall (R 

Mass.) Minerity Whip of 
Senate 


Wide World 
Eugene Millikin (R., Cole.) 
Ch., Rep. Party Conference 


Wide World 
DEMOCRATIC Senate 
Leaders: L. to R., Earle 
C. Clements (Ky.), 
Dep. Floor Leader; 
Walter F. George 
(Ga.), Lyndon John- 
son (Texas), and 
Th C. Henning 
(Mo.), Secy. Dem, 

Party Conference 








International 


G.O.P. “Braintrust”: Senator William F 
Knowland (Cal.) on left, Minority Leader, 
conferring with Styles Bridges (N. H.), 


Cheirman Republican Policy Committee 
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Thousands of specialists—from teen-age 
page boys to Capito! police—perform daily 
tasks that keep Congress running smoothly 


Congress 
Helping Hands 


OME Congressmen like to pound 
their fists while making a speech. 
When one of these vigorous orators 
rises to talk, a teen-age boy is likely to 
glide up quickly and remove the ink- 
well from the Congressman’s desk. 
This teen-ager is one of 70 boys be- 
tween 14 and 19 who work for Con- 
gress as pages. You can recognize them 
easily by their “uniforms”—dark suit, 
white shirt, black shoes, and black tie 
Pages run errands, deliver messages, 
and distribute documents. They change 
desk caldndars, fill match boxes, ink 
wells, and the Senate’s traditional snuff 
boxes. They perform such regular duties 
as placing copies of the Congressionél 
Record and the Calendar of Business at 
each lawmaker’s seat every morning. 
They also perform such impromptu 
duties as phoning a Congressman’s wife 
to tell her the Congressman has to work 
late and won't be home for dinner. 
Congress began hiring pages more 
than 125 years ago. Its members dis- 





Marris & Ewing 


Maintenance man Harry King is busy 
switching committee and office door 
signs when the Democrats take over. 











Harris and Ewing 


Page boys place copies of each day’s Congressional Rec- 
ord in folders to.be distributed to each Congressman. 


covered they were wasting too much 
time on errand-running. So in 1829 they 
appointed the first Congressional page 
—a nine-year-old boy named Grafton 
Hanson. 

Today there are 21 pages who work 
in the Senate and 49 in the House, be- 
sides four in the Supreme Court. A page 
is appointed to his job by a member of 
Congress. He must be at least 14 years 
old and Jess than 19, and he must have 
a good school record. In the Senate, 
there is a custom that no page can be 
taller than the shortest Senator. Each 
page earns a salary of $285 a month 
while Congress is in session. 

Boss of the Senate pages is the Sec- 
retary of the Senate (an official appoint- 
ed by the majority party): In the 
House, pages take orders from the 
Doorkeeper, who is elected by the 
House membership at the start of each 
new Congress. 

A job as page boy for Congress 
doesn’t mean a recess from school 
books. Uncle Sam doesn’t permit that. 
Pages attend one of the most unusual 
schools in the nation—the Capitol Page 
School located in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Page School is unusual because 
the school day lasts from 6:30 a.m. un- 
til 9:30 a.m. When your school day has 
just about begun, the pages’ school day 
is over. They then go on duty in the 
Capitol at 10 a.m. 

Classes in the Capitol Page School 
include history, government, mathe- 
matics, and other high school subjects. 
Graduates of the school receive special 
diplomas signed by the President of the 
United States. 

A House committee is‘ now studying 
the question: Should girls be permitted 
to become pages? Last year a 16-year- 
old girl of Rochester, N. Y., Margaret 
S. Alden, wrote to her Congressman 
and asked him for an appointment as a 
page. He passed her request on to the 


committee which hires workers. So fat 
the committee has reached no decision. 

Some Congressmen have suggested 
that Congress provide a home in which 
all the pages could live together. Pages 
now “board out” at different homes in 
Washington. Under the new plan, Con- 
gress would appoint a “housemother” 
to take over general supervision of the 
pages’ household needs, 


Other Helpers 


The pages are only a few of the 
thousands of persons who work for Con- 
gress. Congressmen have many kinds of 
assistants to keep things running 
smoothly on Capitol Hill. Each Con- 
gressman has a secretary and a clerical 
staff to help him. Each Congressional 
committee hires expert assistants and 
clerks to do research and to keep impor- 
tant records up-to-date. 

Let’s meet the chief Congressional 
aides on Capitol Hill: 

“General Managers” — When a new 
Congressional session begins, each 
chamber of Congress elects an executive 
to run its machinery. In the Senate, 
this official holds the title of Senate Sec- 
retary. In the House, he is called House 
Clerk. These “general managers” of 
Congress direct the staffs of clerks who 
process Congressional bills and issue 
paychecks to Congressmen. Each “gen- 
eral manager” also keeps the official 
seal of the chamber he works for. 

Doorkeeper—The House has an off- 
cial “man-of-all-work” called the Door- 
keeper. He is elected by House mem- 
bership when a new session begins. He 
keeps unauthorized persons off the floor 
ef the House chamber. He also super- 
vises House pages, file clerks, elevator 
and telephone operators. The present 
Doorkeeper is William M. Miller. 

Sergeants-at-Arms—On duty at every 
meeting of Congress is a Sergeant-at- 
Arms—one in each chamber. If a violent 




















disturbance should break out among 
Congressmen, the presiding official of 
the chamber can call on the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to restore order. These officials 
share in managing the Capitol police 
who keep order around Congressional 
buildings. 

Parliamentarians—Also on hand at 
each meeting of Congress is an expert 
who knows the “ins and out” of the 
rules of Congress. He is the official Par- 
liamentarian. Each chamber has one. 
It’s his duty to advise the presiding 
official of the chamber (the Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Senate and the Speaker in 
the House) what rules of order to fol- 
low in any parliamentary situation. 
Each chamber also has a Legislative 
Counsel, an official who advises Con- 
gressmen on how to draft bills. 

Chaplains—At the start of each meet- 
ing of the House or Senate a chaplain 
makes the opening prayer. The present 
Senate Chaplain is Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris, a Methodist. The House 
Chaplain is Rev. Bernard Braskamp, a 
Presbyterian. 

Capitol Physician — Doctor to Con- 
gress is George W. Calver, M.D., a re- 
tired naval officer. He has an office in 
the Capitol to examine and treat our 
nation’s law-makers in any emergency. 
The most frequent ills among Congress- 


men are heart diseases and stomach 


disorders (such as ulcers), says Dr. Cal-~ 


ver. He blames these on overwork. 
Capitol Architect — Housekeeper to 
Congress is the Architect of the Capitol, 
David Lynn (see page 20-C). He bosses 
a “maintenance army” of nearly 150 re- 
pairmen, engineers, electricians, plumb- 
ers, carpenters, painters, window wash- 
ers and cleaning women. ‘They're on 
the job throughout the year cleaning 
and repairing the Capitol. It costs U. S. 
taxpayers about $5,000,000 a year to 
keep the building spick and span. 





off lower tariff rates on canned Jap cr 

























Wide World phot« 


The page boys of Congress have no soft life. They attend school from 
6:30 to 9:30 each morning. Here is an American history class in action. 


Capitol Guides—More than 250,000 
Americans take the official Capitol tour 
each year. For a 25-cent fee, a Capitol 
guide will show you the wonders of 
this huge, historic building. The 24 
Capitol guides are appointed equally 
by the House and the Senate. 

Senate Subway—Engineers operate a 
miniature subway for Senators. Its cars 
run on a single-rail track through an un- 
derground tunnel from the Capitol to 
the nearby Senate Office Building. The 
ride takes three minutes, and is open to 
the public. Representatives also have a 
subway tunnel from the Capitol to their 
office buildings—but it has no cars. They 
have to walk. 

Restaurants—Chefs and waiters work 
for Congress in the Capitol’s special res- 
taurants for Senators and Representa- 
tives. The public is permitted to dine 
in certain sections of the restaurants. 


International News photo 
Rep. Russell Mack (Rep., Wash.), who represents a crab-fishing district, wants to head 


b t. He plays host to fellow Congress- 





men in the House Restaurant with a feast of king-size hard-shelled crabs from home. 





At the Capitol, you'll also see a bai 
ber shop for Senators and Representa 
tives, ticket and telegraph offices, and 
a Capitol post office—all for the special 
use of our lawmakers. 


“Extra Branches” of Congress 


Congress has thousands of employees 
working for it outside the Capitol. For 
example, our nation’s legislature has its 
own: 

Garden—More than a century ago, 
Congress took over a greenhouse to 
hold plants collected in the South Seas 
by a U. S. exploring expedition. This 
was the founding of the U. S. Botanical 
Garden. Now located at the west end 
otf the Capitol grounds, the Garden 
houses a collection of more than 10,000 
plant varieties. 

Library — The Library of Congress 
also located on Capitol Hill, is one of 
the world’s biggest and most complete 
libraries. Congressmen have first call 
on its services. They can get facts on 
practically every subject from the Leg 
islative Reference Service, a staff of ex 
perts that works. exclusively for Con 
gress. 

Printing Plant—Printer to Congress is 
the GPO—Government Printing Office 
The GPO prints and binds material fo 
the use of Congress and other agencies 
of the Federal Government. It produces 
15,000,000,000 pieces of printed matter 
yearly. The GPO sells millions of pam 
phlets to the general public 

Accounting Office — The GAO 
eral Office 1S 
“watchdog” over the taxpayer's dolla 
The GAO’s duty is to find out whethe 
the Federal Government spends funds 
appropriated by Congress in the way 
Congress orders them spent. The GAO's 
staff of 6,500 auditors, accountants, and 
investigators probe all financial trans 
actions of the Government 


Gen 


( ongress 


Accounting 








The Home of Congress 


HERE is always “open house” at the 

Capitol. Each year more than two 
million persons visit the building in 
which our laws are made. They come 
from every corner of the United States. 
Many come from foreign lands, too, to 
see Congress in action. 

The Capitol is one of the greatest 
tourist attractions in this country. There 
are 24 guides on duty to conduct official 
tours every day—to show people what 
lies beneath the great Capitol dome, 
which has long been the symbol of free 
America. 

The Capitol has been the seat of Con- 
gress since 1800. It stands on a hill 88 


feet above the Potomac River. The 
founders of the Republic placed the 
building on the highest point in the 
nation’s capital city—to symbolize the 
high position which Congress holds in 


our national life 

The “floor plan” of the Capitol is 
shown in the sketch below. The original 
building (for which the cornerstone was 
laid in 1793) is the oblong portion in 
the center. For many vears the Senate 
met in the chamber marked number 2, 
and the House in the 
ber 10. But as our nati 
space was needed by the lawmakers. 


yne marked num- 


nm grew, more 
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4. Senate Lobby 
5. Vice-President’s Room 
6. President's Reom 


Shortly before the Civil War, two 
wings were added to the.Capitol—one 
for the Senate (at right in sketch) and 
one for the House (at left). The addi- 
tion of the two wings made the con- 
struction of a new and bigger dome 
necessary. The original dome of wood 
and copper was replaced in 1865 by the 
present dome of cast iron. The dome is 
more than 135 feet in diameter. 

After the House and Senate wings 
were completed, the Supreme Court 
took over the old Senate chamber (num- 
ber 2) and met there until 1935 when 
the Supreme Court’s own building was 
built near the Capitol. The old House 
chamber became the National Statuary 
Hall, to whick each state contributes 
statues of two distinguished citizens. 
For example, New Hampshire sent a 
statue of Daniel Webster, Massachu- 
setts of Samuel Adams, Pennsylvania of 
Robert Fulton, and Virginia of Robert 
E. Lee. Before long, however, Statuary 
Hall was overcrowded and some of the 
statues have since been moved to corri- 
dors and other places in the Capitol. 

During the’past century, the outside 
design of the Capitol has remained un- 
changed. Inside, however, a major face- 
lifting job was done in 1950-51. It cost 
































PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR OF U. S, CAPITOL 
(Assume you are looking down from above.) 





7. Senate Chamber 
8. Speaker's Lobby 
9. Hall of Representatives 





$5,000,000. Among the many renova- 
tions was the installation of new ceil- 
ings in both chambers, replacing the 
old skylights. The ceilings provide air 
conditioning (through thousands of tiny 
hotés) and improved lighting. They are 
also sound absorbent. 

The “streamlining” was supervised by 
David Lynn, the official architect of the 
Capitol. He is the seventh architect 
since the first unit of the Capitol build- 
ing was started in 1793. Mr. Lynn has 
held the job since 1923. 

Near the Capitol are.several imposing 
buildings related to Congress. The Sen- 
ate Office Building, first occupied in 
1909, is located across the street, to the 
northeast of the Capitol grounds. It 
houses the offices of the Senators and 
also Conference Rooms for meetings. 
The building has its own post office, 
barber shop, gymnasium, and swim- 
ming pool. Senators can travel between 
the building and the Capitol on a small 
underground railway. 

To the south of the Capitol are the 
old House Office Building and the new 
House Office Building. They accommo- 
date the offices of the 435 Represen- 
tatives. 

East of the Capitol stands the Library 
of Congress. It is one of the largest 
libraries in the world, comprising over 
10,000,000 books and pamphlets and 
2,500,000 maps and charts. The build- 
ing, including its new annex, contains 
36 acres of floor space and has no fewer 
than 420 miles of bookshelves] 

























































ASHINGTON, D. C. was carved 
out of a wilderness 160 years 
ago to become the capital of our nation. 
Today, when one sees the Washington 
skyline with its Capitol dome and its 
needle-like Washington Monument tow- 
ering over hundreds of other familiar 
sights, it is difficult to imagine that this 
area was once a dense swamp. 

Yet that is just what Washington was 
before 1791. Congress had authorized 
the President to select a site “not ex- 
ceeding ten.miles square” somewhere 
in the Potomac region. Therefore Presi- 
dent George Washington chose the 
land which is now the District of Col- 
umbia. Originally, Washington chose 
land belonging to both Maryland and 
Virginia, but in 1846 Congress voted 
to give Virginia’s part back to that state. 

Congress wanted a permanent home. 
The lawmakers were tired of “living in 
a suitcase.” Ever since the War of In- 
dependence, the capital had been mov- 
ing around from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, Lancaster, York, Princeton, An- 
napolis, Trenton, and New York. 

lo design the capital city President 
Washifton selected Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, a French engineer’ 
and architect, who had followed Mar- 
Lafayette to America and 
fought gallantly in the Continental 
rmy. He was assisted by Andrew Elli 
cott, of Pennsylvania, an engineer, and 
Banneker, a Negro drafts- 


quis de 


. , 
Benjamin 


nan. They laid out a gridiron of num- 
bered and lettered streets, intersected 


by long diagonal avenues named for the 
states, which cross each other to form 
nany small parks and squares. 

On September 18, 1793, at an im- 


George Washington 


ressive 


ceremony, 


Looking down the Mall from the Washington Monument, the 
great dome of the Capitol floating in the background, flanked 
by the Senate and House Office Buildings, Supreme Court and 


OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL 








Washington, D.C. 


laid the cornerstone of the United 
States Capitol. He did not live to see 
the city named after him begin to func- 
tion. 

The removal of the Government from 
Philadelphia to Washington in the 
summer of 1800 was, surprisingly, nd 
difficult task. A single packet sloop 
brought all the furniture of the Depart- 
ments, “besides seven large boxes, five 
small boxes, containing the archives of 
the Government.” 

In 1814, during the young republic’s 
brief war with Britain, a British force 
of 5,000 men attacked Washington and 
burned the partially finished Capitol, 
the President’s house, and most of the 
public buildings. After the war, the 
ruined buildings were restored. 

Today the District of Columbia, cov- 
ering an area of 69 square miles, all on 
the north side of the Potomac, is in- 
habited by more than 800,000 people. 
Its activities and residential suburbs, 
including the Pentagon, gigantic head- 
quarters of the Defense Department, 
have overflowed into neighboring Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

How is the District of Columbia gov- 
erred? Under the Constitution (Art. I, 
Sec. 8, 17), 


Congress is directed “to 


exercise exclusive legislation . 
. the seat of the Government of the 
United States.” Thus the laws govern 


. over 





ing the District must be passed by Con 
gress. This means that Congress also 
acts as “town council” for the District 
of Columbia. 

The administrative duties are vested 
in a Board of three Commissioners. 
Two of these are civilians appbinted 
for three years by the President, and 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate. The 
other is detailed by the President from 
the Corps of Engineers of the U.S 
Army. 

There are also numerous boards em 
powered by Congress to handle special 
items of administration in the District 
For example, there is a Board of Edu 
cation, the National Park Service—and 
even a Board of Barber Examiners! In 
all, there are about 65 separate agencies 
within the District of Columbia, as well 
as 35 Federal agencies, which help to 
run the nation’s capital. 

Unlike their fellow citizens in the 48 
states, the residents of the District have 
no voting privileges nor the right to 
run their affairs. D. C 
has more citizens of voting age than 13 
of the 48 states. It to the 
Government in taxes than 26 states. 


own Voteless 


pays more 


Fer many years Washingtonians have 
Both 
major parties have included it in thei: 
national platforms, but so far Congress 
has failed to act 


been clamoring for “home rule.” 
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Library of Congress. Other buildings include the National Gal- 
lery of Art (on the left) and Smithsonian Institution (right), 
the Dept. of Justice and National Archives buildings (far left). 
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001 Congressional| 
“Editors” 


Congress’ own daily paper records the speeches, 
arguments, and wise-cracks of our lawmakers 


URING the last session of Con- 
gress, Senator Herbert Lehman 
(Dem., N. Y.) rose from his seat and 
addressed the president of the Senate: 
“I am sorry, Mr. President, that as 
usual, the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota and I are talking to empty chairs.” 
Senator Lehman, Icoking around the 
floor of the Senate, could see very few 
Senators on hand to hear speeches that 
he and Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.) were about to make. 
Yet neither of the two Senators let that 
stop him from making his speech. Both 
men knew that every word they said 
would be in front of every Senator and 
Representative the next morning—when 
that day’s Congressional Record was 
published, 

The Record is Congress’ official jour- 
nal of each day’s actions and debates. 
No matter who sits or doesn’t sit to 
listen to speeches, expert shorthand re 
porters take down every word that’s 
said—whether it be a few short sen- 
tences or a lengthy filibuster. It all goes 
into the Record. 

The next morning 
the Record are distributed to each Con 
gressman. One goes to his home, an 
other to his office, and the third is 
placed at his seat in either the House 
or Senate. 

A journal of Congressional proceed 
ings has been. kept officially since the 
first session in 1789, as provided in the 
Constitution (Art. I, Sec. V. 3). Orig- 
inally, private publishers issued them at 
different intervals, In 1873, the U. S. 
Government took over the publishing, 
and since then has issued the Congres- 
sional Record every day that Congress 
is in session. There is thus a continuous 
record of Congressional activities from 
the first day of the First Congress righ’ 
up to yesterday's session 

An average Record 
about 100 pages. It may run from only 
a dozen (on a short business day) to 
400 or 500 (during a long filibuster). 

-About one-third of the Record is the 
Appendix, where a Congressman may 
insert letters from his constituents, edi 
torials from local new Spapers oO! Lrry 


a} 
three copies of 


day’s contains 






other item he wants to put “on the 
record.” In this manner, each of Con- 
gress’ 531 members is something of an 
editor. He can insert his own remarks 
or someone else’s on any subject he 
wants to bring to the attention of his 
fellow Congressmen. He can write his 
own headlines and be sure that nobody 
will change or reject his manuscript. 

Some of the headlines that turn up 
in the Record would scarcely fit the 
well-established formula which most 
newspapers have for “newsy,” objec- 
tive, straight-to-the-point headlines. An 
article by a California Representative 
who didn’t like the policies of former 
President Truman turned up in the 
Record with this headline: “Pendergas- 
tian Philosophy Purposely Propounded 
to Pollute the Public with Phony Polit- 
ical Patronizing Propaganda.” 

A much briefer but equally descrip- 
tive headline appeared over a letter 
inserted by a Connecticut Representa- 
tive: “The Voice of America Has 
Laryngitis.” 

If Congressmen are their own edi- 
tors, then who are the reporters? The 
House and Senate each have seven or 
eight special reporter-clerks, at least six 
of whom work on any one day. As a 
Congressman starts to speak, one of 
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The daily diet of Congressmen and their 
secretaries—what he said in the Record 


the reporters writes down in shorthand 
what he’s saying. 

The reporters work in relays, with 
each man taking a turn throughout the 
day. As fast as each reporter is relieved, 


he takes his shorthand record to a 
nearby office. There he reads his record 
into a dictaphone. A secretary then 
types it from the machine. Then a page 
boy rushes the notes to the Congress- 
man who had made the remarks. The 
Congressman makes any changes he 
thinks necessary—for example, if he got 
wound up in a particularly long sen- 
tence, he may rewrite it for the record. 
Special messengers then rush the cor- 
rected copy to the Government Printing 
Office. 

By midnight ~(unless the House or 
Senate is still in session) the day’s 
proceedings are in type ready to go to 
press. High-speed presses turn out the 
new day’s Record in about two hours. 
Messengers deliver copies early each 
morning to all Congressmen, the Presi- 
dent, and all cabinet members. 

Each Senator gets an extra 100 
copies of the Record and each Repre- 
sentative gets 68, all free. They mail 
most of these to constituents or libraries 
who have requested them. Most Con- 
gressmen have a waiting list of persons 
who want to get on their free list. Any- 
body, however, can subscribe to the 
Record for $1.50 a month by writing 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A lot of the material that appears 
in the Record is stuffy or dull to 
the average reader who may not be 


directly affected by the subject a Con- 
gressman is talking about. But not all 
the material is colorless. For example, a 
speech by a Tennessee Senator (who 
was obviously aware that the Record’s 
reporters were taking down his every 
word) recently read like this: 

“I have voted not only for Ice Harbor 
but for every dam project in the coun 
try. The Senator from Washington need 
have no fears about my support when 
his dam bill comes up.” Amid laughter; 
he hastened to add, “And I don’t mean 
d-a-m-n!” 

















The Women of Congress 


‘"T’S a woman’s world” is more than a 
movie title or the lyrics of a popular 
song. It is a growing reality. 

Women, God bless ’em, are rising in 
influence in business, in art, in profes- 
sions—and even in politics. 

Let’s take Congress, for example. It 
has long ago ceased to be an exclusively 
all-male club. “ 

Women have been going to Congress 
since way back in 1916, when Jeannette 
Rankin, a Republican, of Montana, wen 
a seat in the House. She became the 
nly woman to sit in Congress before 
all women could vote. 
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Senator Margaret Chase Smith (R. Maine) 
and Rep. Frances Bolton (R. Ohio) intro- 
duced bill to make rose national flower. 


Ever since then, women in Congress 
been steadily increasing both in 


have 
number and in the influence that they 
exert. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, a Massa- 


chusetts Republican, has been in the 
House for 29 years and ranks ninth in 
length of service. During the last ses- 
held the important post of 
Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee. Several other Congresswomen 
with continuous service of up to 15 
years are climbing toward committee 
chairmanships under the seniority sys- 


sion, she 
chairman of the 


tem. 

When the new 84th Congress con- 
vened in Washington on January 5, a 
record number of women answered the 
roll call. There were no fewer than 17 
lady legislators—an all-time high. The 
previous top number of women was 14 
in the 83rd Congress. 

The women lawmakers are .almost 
equally divided on both sides of the 
aisle—nine are Democrats and eight are 
Republicans. This is about the same 
proportion as the men in Congress. 

Of the 17 feminine legislators, 16 are 
serving in the House. Mrs. Margaret 
Chase Smith, Republican, of Maine, is 


still the only woman in the U. S. Senate. 
She was re-elected for her second term 
in the September, 1954, election. 

Mrs. Smith—like Mrs. Rogers and 
several other Congresswomen—original- 
ly entered Congress to fill out the un- 
expired term of her husband who died 
while holding office. 

But of late, many women have been 
running for Congress on their own. 
Generally speaking, more and more 
women in this country are taking an 
active interest in government (both 
local and Federal) and see it as a chal- 
lenging and constructive career. 

Three of the new Congresswomen 
scored upset victories in the last election 
over male opponents. Mrs. Coya Knut- 
son, a former Minnesota state legisla- 
tor, unseated Representative Harold C. 
Hagen; Mrs. Martha W. Griffiths, a 
Detroit attorney, defeated Representa- 
tive Charles G. Oakman; and Mrs. Edith 
Green, an Oregon housewife, won over 
Tom McCall, a radio commentator. 

The only mother and son team in 
Congress is Mrs. Frances P. Bolton and 
her son, Oliver P. Bolton. Mrs. Bolton, 
Republican, from the 22nd District of 
Ohio, was. first elected to Congress in 
1940 and has been re-elected for each 
term ever since. Her son represents the 
adjacent Congressional district in Ohio. 
Mrs. Bolton has been a member of the 
important House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for 13 years. In 1953, she was 
named by President Eisenhower as a 
delegate of the U. S. to the 8th session 
of the General Assembly of the U. N. 


New Faces in Congress 
Of the 


feminine contingent in the 


84th Congress, five are newcomers—one 
Republican and four Democrats. 





Si. George, Kelly, Pfost, 
Buchanan, Blitch. 
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Wide World photo 


The 17 women members of the 84th Congress line up 
or steps of the Capitol. Left to right: Rogers, Harden, 
Church, Farrington, Kee, Green, Griffiths, Smith, Bolton, 
Knutson, Thompson, Sullivan, 


WOMEN IN THE 84th CONGRESS 


SENATE 
Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, Rep., 
Maine 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mrs. tris Blitch, Dem., Georgia 
> Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Rep., Ohie 
Mrs. Vera Buchanan, Dem., Pa. 
Mrs. Marguerite Chorch, Rep., Ill. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Farrington, Delegate, 
Rep., Hawaii 
Mrs. Edith Green, Dem., Oregon 
Mrs. Martha Griffiths, Dem., Mich. 
Mrs. Cecil Harden, Rep., Indiana 
rs. Elizabeth Kee, Dem., West Va. 
Mrs. Edna Kelly, Dem., New York 
Mrs. Coya Knutson, Dem., Minnesota 
Mrs. Gracie Pfost, Dem., Idaho 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Rep., Mass. 
Mrs. Katharine St. George, Rep., 
N. Y. 
Mrs. Leonor K. Sullivan, Dem., Mo. $ 
Miss Ruth Thompson, Rep., Michigan 











The Republican lady is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Farrington of Honolulu. She won 
election for her first full term as Dele 
gate from Hawaii, after succeeding her 
late husband, Joseph R. Farrington, last 
summer. Mrs. Farrington has long been 
active in politics and is a past president 
of the National Federation of Republi- 
can Women. Born in Tokyo of American 
missionary parents, Mrs. Farrington 

early became interested in world affairs. 
She is a mother of two grown children 
and has two grandsons. 

The four newly elected women on 
the Democratic side of the aisle are 
Mrs. Iris Blitch of Georgia, Mrs. Edith 
Green of Oregon, Mrs. Martha Griffiths 
of Michigan, and Mrs. Coya Knutson of 
Minnesota. 

All four of “freshman” Con- 
gresswomen are in their early forties 
(and that’s as far as we'll go in discuss- 
ing’age in this article!). All except Mrs 
Griffiths have children. 

Concluded on page 27-C) 


these 
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Should Congress Change Its Rules? 


ss@PBHAT Congress is acting like a 
chicken with its head off.” 

At one time or other you have prob- 
ably heard some angry citizen make a 
similatf remark when some doing of 
Congress displeased him. Our national 
legislature has often been accused of 
acting hastily or irresponsibly. 

On the whole most Congressmen do 
an efficient job. But they are hampered 
by the amount of work they must han- 
dle. Each year thousands of bills must 

be considered and approved, disap- 
proved or discarded. Hundreds of wit- 
neSses must be heard by dozens of 
committees. Congressmen are further 
harassed by such necessary but time- 
consuming tasks as entertaining or run- 
ning errands for the voters back home 
in their districts. 

Congress has occasionally tried to 
streamline its procedures to make law- 
making more efficient. The Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 reduced the 
number of standing committees and 
eliminated much over-lapping work. 

But in spite of this needed reform, 
there are still many ways in which Con- 
gress could improve its procedures. Dis 
cussed below are some of Congress’ 
most criticized practices with argu- 
ments for and against. 


Committee Investigations 


Investigations enable Congressional 
committees to gather the evidence on 
which intelligent legislation can be 
based. The right of Congress to conduct 
inquiries has been recognized from the 
days of George Washington. And Con- 
gress has passed many important laws 
on the recommendations of its investi- 
gating units. In 1912, a Committee of 
the House of Representatives investi- 
gated charges that a few large financial 
firms in Wall Street controlled the 
money market. The investigation led to 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act. 

But of late years Congressional in- 
vestigations have grown greatly in num- 
ber and length. They have tended to 
hamper the basic legislative function of 
Congress, and to become public spec- 
tacles attended by TV and other organs 
of mass publicity. They have been espe- 
cially in the public eye since the Con- 
gressional probes of Communist sub- 
version got under way. 

Some observers felt that investigating 
committees were stymied in getting 
at the facts because a witness could 
refuse to testify by claiming the Fifth 
Amendment’s protection against self-in- 
crimination. In such cases Congress has 
sometimes charged witnesses with “con- 
tempt of Congress” and obtained jail 


sentences against them in Federal 
courts, Under a law passed last year 
a Federal judge may now grant a wit- 
ness immunity from prosecution. When 
this happens, a witness may no longer 
refuse to answer a Congressional com- 
mittee’s questions for fear that he may 
admit his own guilt. 

A great many people have aimed 
their fire at Congressional investiga- 
tions, however, because some Congress- 
men have been said to use unfair meth- 
ods in conducting their inquiries. The 
following are some of the principal tar- 
gets of criticism. 





Crawford in Newark Evening News 


There Must Be Better Ways to Get Facts 


1. Committees sometimes conduct 
their probes without any law-making 
goal in mind. Some committees, it is 
charged, have purposely sought to 
make sensational news in order to gain 
publicity and political advantage for 
their members, Public statements in- 
juring the reputation of people have 
often been released to the press by com- 
mittee chairmen without the knowledge 
or approval of the full committee. 

2. Hearings by investigating commit- 
tees have sometimes seemed to be 
turned into courts of law where a wit- 
ness is treated like a defendant on 
trial for a crime. Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s treatment of Brigadier General 
Ralph Zwicker during the course of his 
Communist investigations was attacked 
on this point. 

3. Yet witnesses before a committee 
have none of the safeguards provided 
in a court of law, such as the right to 
present testimony and witnesses on 
their own behalf, to be represented by 
counsel, and to cross-examine their ac- 
cusers. The Reece Committee of the 
House investigating tax-exempt founda- 
tions, for instance, did not give repre- 
sentatives of the foundations a chance 
to testify, it was charged. 

4. There is no uniform code of pro- 
cedure which committee chairmen are 








required to follow. Each committee 
chairman sets his own rules, The Wat- 
kins Committee in the Senate which in- 
vestigated Senator McCarthy’s conduct 
was commended for its careful and dig- 
nified investigating procedure by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Yet Senator Know- 
land, then Majority Leader, refused to 
vote in favor of the Watkins Committee 
report because, he said, he feared it 
would set a precedent that might weak- 
en the investigating power of the Sen- 
ate. 

Three separate proposals have been 
introduced into the 84th Congress to 
enact uniform codes of “fair play” for 
all committee investigations. 

When the Senate’s Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, formerly 
headed by Senator McCarthy, was re- 
organized at the opening of the 84th 
Congress last month, its new chairman, 
Senator John L. McClellan (Dem., 
Ark.) announced a new set of rules to 
govern its investigations in future. 
These included: 

1. No one-man hearings to be held; 
at least one other member always on 
hand, 

2. Persons cited in a derogatory way 
could testify in rebuttal or file sworn 
statements. 

3. Testimony taken in closed sessions 
would be held secret unless released 
by a majority vote of the subcommittee. 

4. A witness should be given the right 
to legal advice by counsel at all hear- 
ings, unless the counsel acted in a dis- 
orderly or contemptuous way. 

5. The chairman should not call sur- 
prise meetings outside the District of 
Columbia, except on 48 hours’ notice. 

6. A statement by a witness should 
be placed in the record if submitted 24 
hours in advance, 

7. Witnesses should be given access 
to official transcripts of the testimony 
concerning them. 

8. The subcommittee minority would 
have the right to approve appointment 
of staff members. 


Filibuster and Cloture 


Members of the Senate enjoy a 
unique privilege, unknown in other 
parliamentary bodies. They may speak 
as long as they wish, once they are 
given the floor, unless the rarely used 
device of cloture is put into effect. 
“Cloture” is the process of ending de- 
bate so that a vote may be taken on a 
question under discussion. An affirma- 
tive vote of 64 Senators (two thirds of 
the Senate) is required for cloture to be 
applied. 


Sometimes a single Senator or a 
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group of Senators takes advantage of 
the privilege of unlimited debate to 
talk endlessly in order to prevent a 
measure favored by a majority from 
coming to a vote. This is known as 
“filibustering.” In the 83rd Congress, 
Senator Wayne Morse (Ind., Oregon) 
set an individual record when he fili- 
bustered for over 22 hours against the 
transfer of the tidelands petroleum 
rights from the Federal government to 
the states. Southern Senators have also 
filibustered at times against civil rights 
legislation. 

Critics of filibustering attack it for 
the following reasons: 

1. In a democratic country, a small 
minority has no right to prevent action 
by a majority. So long as everyone is 
given a chance to express his views 
freely ona subject, a final vote and 
prompt action should be permitted. 

2. Debate is intended to discuss the 
merits of a bill. When it serves merely 
the selfish interest of a few, it is not 
being properly used. 

Defenders of the filibuster reply: 

1. By the use of unlimited debate, a 
Senate minority can prevent or, at least, 
call the public’s attention to legislation 
which might prove unwise. 

2. The Senate, unlike the House, was 
designed to give every state an equal 
voice. The present Senate rules insure 
that all legislation must be at least part- 
ly acceptable to every state in the 
Union. 


Seniority 

Committee chairmen wield great 
power in Congress (see page 15-C). 
They can often determine whether a 
bill shall or shall not be favorably re- 
ported to the floor, They are chosen 
on the basis of seniority. The men who 
have been reelected to Congress for the 
greatest number of terms -hold the top 
posts. 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“We'll Put You on the Waiting List.” 





Membership on the important com- 
mittees of Congress is also usually deter- 
mined by seniority. A “freshman” in 
Congress first serves on the minor com- 
mittees, If he continues to be reelected, 
he will move up to the more powerful 
committees as vacancies occur. 

Critics of the seniority system main- 
tain that length of service is not neces- 
sarily a good indication of ability. It 
prevents new members of Congress—no 
matter how able they may be—from 
gaining responsible positions. 

Some critics propose that each com- 
mittee should elect its chairman by 
secret ballot. Another suggestion is that 
the chairmanship be rotated among 
committee members every two years. 

Supporters of the seniority system on 
the other hand insist that experience is 
the best teacher. Many committee 
chairmen become specialists on difficult 
subjects through long years of service. 
Moreover, it is argued that the seniority 
system prevents a disorderly struggle for 
power which would occur if chairmen 
were elected or appointed. 

Seniority still is firmly entrenched, 
however, as the basis for selecting the 
committee chairman, 


Immunity 


Congressmen may say what they 
wish on the floor of Congress, or in 
committee, without being held to ac- 
count by anyone (Art. I, Sec. 6, of the 
Constitution). This privilege is called 
“Congressional immunity.” 

Many people claim that certain Con- 
gressmen have abused this privilege 
when making accusations against indi- 
viduals or groups. The individuals ac- 
cused do not have the opportunity to 
call these Congressmen to account if 
the accusations are false. They may is- 
sue statements, but their replies seldom 
receive as wide publicity as an attack 
by a member of Congress. 

Others believe that our national leg- 
islators must have complete freedom of 
expression. Without it, they say, full 
and unhampered debate on every sub- 
ject would be impossible. Efforts to 
repeal the Congressional immunity sec- 
tion of the Constitution, or to make 
Congressmen liable to suit for dam- 
ages, have gained little headway, 


House Rules Committee 


The House Rules Committee is the 
most powerful committee in the lower 
house of Congress. This 12-man com- 
mittee decides what bills coming from 
other committees shall get a “green 
light” for debate on the floor, and in 
what order they shall be introduced. It 
decides how long a bill shall be de- 
bated and sometimes even whether 
some parts of it may be amended. 

If a majority of the House want to 
bring up for debate a bill which has 








Fitzpatrick in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 
Planning a Comeback 


been “bottled up” by the Rules Com 
mittee, they can do so by signing a 
“discharge petition” which requires a 
majority of 218 signatures. This, how 
ever, is rarely done. 

Many people assail this vast power 
of the Rules Committee. They say that 
it gives as few as six members of this 
group the right to prevent the 435 
members of the House from even con- 
sidering bills. Supporters of the Rules 
Committee power reply that unless a 
single authority acts as “traffic officer” 
to control the flow of legislation, the 
House would be in chaos. 


Riders 


Sometimes Congress wants to pass a 
measure which it knows the President 
will veto. In these cases, it frequently 
makes use of “riders.” A rider is a sec- 
tion tacked onto a bill dealing with an 
entirely different subject from the main 
purpose, By attaching riders which he 
may not approve to an important bill 
which the President wants passed, Con- 
gress presents him with a serious prob- 
lem. Under the Constitution (Art. I, 
Sec. 6), the President cannot veto sep- 
arate sections of a bill. He must either 
sign the whole bill, including the ob 
jectionable clauses, into law, or he must 
veto it, and thus lose the whole bill 
which may include an essential appro 
priation. 

Many Congressmen like the rider sys 
tem because they can use it to outma- 
neuver the President, particularly in 
passing “pork barrel” legislation. By it, 
they can obtain construction projects 
for their districts at Federal expense, 
and thus win favor from their consti 
tuents, 

Some political scientists have urged 
that the Constitution be amended to 
permit the President to veto specific 
sections of a bill which, in general, he 
approves. 
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Congress Is What 
YOU Make It 





OMPLAINTS about Congress crop 

up almost daily. There always 
seems to be someone grumbling about 
“bad” Congressmen, or about a Con- 
gressman voting the “wrong” way (in 
the wailer’s opinion, at least). 

Most of these complaints can be di- 
rected at the American voter. By their 
votes—and more often by their failure 
to vote—the people of the U.S. decide 
who our Congressmen are and what 
they stand for. 

Each citizen has three Congressmen 
for whom he can vote. One is a Repre- 
sentative from the Congressional dis- 
trict in which he lives. The other two 
are the Senators from the state in which 
he lives. (In-some states, citizens also 
vote for a second Representative— 
called the Representative - at- Large. 
These are an “extra Congressman” 
given to a state because of population 
increases that have not yet been reap- 


portioned. 
A good citizen knows his Congress- 
man—and can fill in the blanks of the 


following box. Can you? 


My Representative is 





His party is__.. == 
One of my Senators is 


His party is_ 
My other Senator is_. 





His party is__._ 











The next step is: get to know your 
Congressmen. The best way is to meet 
them personally. It’s easier than it 
might seem at first thought. You can 
do it on your own, or with fellow 
students on a class tour. Students of 
civics classes often pay visits to their 
Congressmen. Most Congressmen are 
glad to meet teen-agers from their 
state. They know you're the voters of 
tomorrow! 

Attend public meetings in your town 
that present your Congressmen as 
speakers. Tune in television or radio 
programs which feature them in dis- 


cussions or interviews. Watch news- 
papers and magazines for articles about 
your Congressmen’s activities in Wash- 
ington. 

Keep tabs on what your Congress- 
men do. Notice what bills they pro- 
pose, and how they vote on’ important 
issues. Then decide for yourself if 
you're satisfied with the job your Con- 
gressmen are doing. 

Your Congressmen have to vote on 
many issues which affect you directly. 


For example, the present session of 
Congress must pass a new military 
training bill before the draft law runs 
out on June 30, 1955. Your Congress- 
men may also consider bills that will 
determine how much you have to pay 
in taxes for money you earn during 
vacations or in part-time jobs . . . that 
will improve roads or schools or electric 
power in your home town . . . that will 
decide whether our nation will go to 
war. 

How can you influence your Con- 
gressmen’s decisions on these issues? 
Perhaps the best way is to write a 
letter to them. Most Congressmen are 
glad to hear from people “back home.” 


No matter how busy a Congressman is, 
he'll almost always send you a reply. 
Make your letters brief and to the 
point. Give your views on one or two 
specific issues, and give your reasons 
for these views. If you like the job your 
Congressman is doing, tell him so. And 
tell him in your own words. Congress- 
men have come to disregard almost 
entirely form postcards or telegrams 
sponsored by pressure groups (see p. 
14-C) which many people sign. 
Perhaps an occasion will arise when 
your Congressman can do something 
for you personally. Suppose you're in 
WasHington and want a pass to watch 
the Senate and House in action. Or 
suppose you're a boy who wants a job 
as a Congressional page, or an appoint- 
ment to West Point or Annapolis. May- 
be you want information for a school 
project on a Government matter. 
Write or talk to your Congressmen 
about these things. It’s part of their 





Harris and Ewing 
House and Senate mail room employees sort and deliver mountains of letters daily. 


job to help people like yourself in just 
such cases. 

Prepare for the time when you'll be 
a voter. Learn about the political 
parties in your community and your 
state. Study where they stand on the 
issues of the day. It’s the mark of a 
good citizen to join in and work for the 
political movements of his choice. 

The U.S. is one of the free countries 
of the world in which you can have a 
say in your own government. Don’t 
take that free choice for granted or 
neglect it. Use it, and use it wisely. 

And when the time comes for you to 
vote, remember that Congress is what 


you make it! 














Committees Do the Work 


(Concluded from page 15-C) 


ample is the Watkins Committee which 
investigated the charges brought against 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

3. Joint Committee — a permanent 
committee on a special subject that in- 
cludes members of both the Senate and 
the House. An example is the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. There 
are some two dozen committees or 
commissions containing members from 
both houses. 

4. Subcommittee—a subdivision of a 
full committee. In order to share the 
legislative load, a few members of a 
regular committee are assigned to a 
subcommittee which deals with only 
one aspect of the full committee’s work. 
An example is the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. Its 
parent committee is the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

5. Conference Committee—a tempo- 
rary joint committee, including mem- 
bers of both the House and the Senate. 
One is set up whenever a bill passes 
the two houses in somewhat different 
forms. The committee irons out the 
differences and comes up with a single 
version of a bill. 

Theoretically, the entire House and 
Senate choose the members of their 
committees. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the choices are made by the lead- 
ers of the majority and minority parties, 
each of which forms a special com- 
mittee on committees at the beginning 
of each new Congress. In each house 
of Congress, the party which has the 
most members is entitled to the greater 
number of seats on a committee, while 
the minority party fills the remainder. 

The party which controls the House 
x Senate appoints the committee 
hairmen. Almost always, this prize as- 


signment goes to the party member 
who has served the longest on each 
committee. In the 84th Congress, 22 of 
the 34 Standing Committee chairmen 
are from the South because Democrats 
from that region have served the long- 
est in Washington. Committee chair- 
men have great power over legislation. 
If a chairman does not like a bill before 
his committee, he can block it by 
simply not bringing it up. A majority 
of the House or of the Senate can vote 
to bring the bill out of committee and 
up for debate. But in practice they 
rarely do. 

A few standing committees are espe- 
cially powerful. Undoubtedly the most 
powerful committee in the House of 
Representatives is the Rules Commit- 
tee. This 12-man committee has been 
called the “traffic cop” of the House 
because it decides which bills coming 
out-of the other House committees 
shall get a “green light” to reach the 
floor of the House for a vote. It also 
decides how long debate shall continue 
on a measure before a vote is taken. 

Another important group in the 
House is the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This committee deals with all 
tax measures, and is especially power- 
ful because of the Constitutional pro- 
vision that all revenue bills must origi- 
nate in the House. 

In the upper chamber, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has great 
influence. Among its other jobs, this 
committee advises the Senate whether 
to ratify international treaties. 

Son.e Congressional committees are 
especially famoiis for their investiga- 
tions. For a further discussion of the 
investigation problem, see “Should 
Congress Change Its Rules,” page 24-C. 





The Women of Congress 


Concluded from page 23-C) 


What particularly distinguishes this 
quartet according to Mrs. Katie 
Louchheim, director of women’s activi- 
ties for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee) is that all of them have hus- 
bands who campaigned for them! 

“A happily married life nowadays in- 
cludes the possibility of a political career 
for the wife,” said Mrs. Louchheim. 

‘These men insisted that their wives 
run, helped them to get accepted, and 
vill go on helping them now that they 
are elected,” she said. “They deserve 
in accolade.” 

Miss Bertha S. Adkins, the Republi- 
can women’s division director, was in- 
clined to agree with her Democratic 
ypposite number. She, too, felt that hus- 


bands might help a_ wife's political 
career. 

As for the Congresswomen them- 
selves, they had nothing but the highest 
praise for their co-operative spouses. 
Mrs. Green said she actually did not 
know how she could have campaigned 
without the support of her husband. 

And Mrs. Griffiths announced that 
she intends to make a speech on the 
subject in her district. She had heard 
so many Congressmen tell about the 
help they received from their wives that 
she wants it known that “It was my 
husband who helped me get elected!” 

Never underestimate the power of a 
man—especially if he is the husband of 
a Campaign-winning Congresswoman. 
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Our Constitutional 
System 


(Concluded from page 6-C) 


preme Court. There it may be upheld, 
or it may be declared null and void, 
and is no longer a law. However, the 
Supreme Court does not examine Fed- 
eral laws unless a case is brought be- 
fore it by a citizen or a state. 

This “power of review” of acts of 
Congress by the Supreme Court is not 
specifically stated in the Constitution, 
but has been considered as implied in 
Article ITI, Section 2, which says “The 
judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United 
States . . .” It was first defined and ap- 
plied by Chief Justice John Marshall 
(1801-1835). 

IV. Can the Constitution be changed? 

Yes. The people of the United States 
may alter the Constitution, if they 
so desire. The constitution may be 
amended to meet new ‘situations and 
new conditions as they develop. The 
amazing fact is that there have been 
so few changes made in it throughout 
our history. Various ways of amending 
our Constitution are shown in the chart 
on page 6-C. 





Wide World photo 


Visitors to the House Gallery must have 
their ®Wusses carefully checked by door- 
men and guards since shooting episode 
last year. Here Rep. Sid Simpson (R., Ill.) 
escorts three visitors from his home dis- 
trict, including Melton McClure, Jr., 11- 
year-old son of one of them. 








ct—a measure which has become law 
after being passed by both houses of 
Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent, or passed by two-thirds vote 
over his veto. 

adjourn—to end a meeting, usually for 
a stated time only. Adjourn sine die 
(pronounced SIE-nee DIE-ee) — to 
stop a meeting without setting a date 
for reconvening. 

amendment—an addition to a constitu 
tion (the United States Constitution 
or a state constitution); a change in 
any bill or document by adding, sub- 
stituting, or omitting a certain part 
before its final passage. 

appropriation—money set aside by a 
legislative body for some government 
expenditure 
ill—a measure introduced in either 

3 house of Congress. Public bill—a bill 
of broad general application. Private 
bill—a bill for the benefit of one or a 
few individuals. 

bipartisan—approved by 
parties, or including representatives 
of two political parties—for example, 
the U. S. bipartisan foreign policy, 
supported by most Democrats and 
Republicans. 

bloc—a group of legislators (not neces- 
sarily of the same party) working to- 
gether to achieve a common goal— 
for example, the farm bloc of Con- 
gressmen from rural areas. 


two political 


tlendar—a legislative schedule; thus 
C when a bill is reported from a com- 
mittee to the House (or Senate), it is 
placed upon a “calendar.” The House 
and Senat> calendars are lists on 
which bills are recorded in numerical 
order. 
caucus—a meeting of party members in 
a legislative body to determine the 
party’s stand on forthcoming issues. 
censure—a vote of condemnation or dis- 
approval of the conduct of a member 
of Congress by either house. It carries 
with it no special punishment. 
cloture (or closure)—the process of clos- 
ing the debate in a legislative body 
and bringing the matter under dis- 
cussion to a vote. = 
committee—a group of members of a 
legislative body to which is assigned 
a special task. Standing committee— 
committee set up ‘to 


a permanent 


A Congressional Pocket 


handle legislation in a certain field. 
Special (or select) committee—a tem- 
porary committee set up to handle a 
specific problem. Joint committee—a 
committee representing both houses 
of Congress. Conference committee— 
joint committee of both houses of 
Congress whose ffinction is to arrive 
at a single version of a bill that has 
passed the two houses in somewhat 
different form. Committee of the whole 
—a whole legislative body turned into 
a committee for the purpose of sus- 
pending formal procedure and speed- 
ing its work. 

confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
appointments made by the President. 

constituent—any citizen residing in a 
district represented by a Congress- 
man. 

contempt of Congress—in law, disobe- 
dience to or disrespect of Congress. 
For example, a witness who refuses 
to answer questions of a Congres- 
sional committee may be charged 
with contempt of Congress. 


ischarge petition—a paper signed by 

D a majority of House (or Senate) mem- 
bers to remove a bill from a commit- 
tee’s control. 

district, Congressional—a geographic di- 
vision of a state on tue basis of popu- 
lation and in accordance with condi- 
tions laid down by Congress. Each 
Congressional district elects a Repre- 
sentative. 


pes act—an act passed by Con- 


gress permitting the people of a ter- 


Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
“Pardon a few sour notes——” 








Dictionary 


ritory to draft a constitution for a 
state of their own. 

enact—to pass a law. 

election—the process of choosing gov- 
ernment officials by vote of the citi- 
zens. Primary election—an election 
within a party to select its candidates 
for public dffice. Off-year election—a 
local (not Federal) election. Special 
or by-election—an election- to fill an 
office vacated because of death or 
resignation. 


ilibuster—prolonged talking by a Sen- 

= or Senators for the purpose of 
delay, in the hope of forcing. the 
majority to give up the proposal be- 
ing debated. 

fiscal year—a 12-month period at the 
end of which accounts are reckoned. 
Congress appropriates funds on the 
basis of our Government’s fiscal year, 
which begins on July 1 and ends on 
June 30. (Fiscal year 1955, for exam- 
ple, began July 1, 1954.) 

floor—a term referring to the full Senate 
or the full House. For example, “the 
bill is on the floor of the House” 
means that the bill is up for consid- 
eration by the House. 

franking privilege—a privilege accorded 
members of Congress to post “official 
business” mail without charge. 


errymander—an abuse in establishing 
Congressional districts whereby the 
political party in control in the state 
is favored by the distribution of its 
voters through as many districts as 
possible, while the voters of the op- 
posing party are placed in the smallest 
possible number of districts. 


R.—used before a bill number, indi- 
, cates that the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives. 
hearing—a session of a Congressional 
committee at which supporters and 
opponents of a proposed measure are 
given an opportunity to express their 
views. Closed hearing —a_ hearing 
barred to the public and the press. 
hopper—a box on the desk of the Clerk 
of the House where Representatives 
deposit the bills which they sponsor. 


mmunity—a privilege enjoyed by mem- 
bers of Congress which exempts them 
from prosecution for any statement 
made in Congress. 

















impeachment—accusations against a 
civil official of misconduct while in 
office, used as grounds for removal of 
that official from office. Impeachment 
should not be confused with the trial 
itself. In Congress impeachment pro- 
ceedings take place in the House of 
Representatives. The trial on the 
charges is held in the Senate. 


Fa; duck—a Congressman whose term 

of office continues after he has failed 
to be re-elected. 

lobby—a group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for the 
passage or defeat of legislation. 

logrolling—political slang for the prac- 
tice whereby Congressmen help one 
another to get their pet bills passed. 


a than half, or the group 

that controls a vote of that size. 
Absolute majority—more than half the 
entire membership of a voting body. 
Simple majority—more than half the 
members present and voting at the 
moment. 

minority—less than half, or the group 
which controls only a minor fraction 
of the total vote in Congress. 


motion—a proposal on procedure or ac- 
tion presented to a legislative body. 


tion; not partisan. For example, a 
nonpartisan committee is one com- 
posed without regard to political 
party affiliations of its members. 


on cae from party domina- 


paren set aside or annul, as to 

override a veto by the President 
(which requires a two-thirds vote in 
each house of Congress). 


airing—an agreement between two 

fom tee of Congress, who are going 
to vote the opposite way on a meas- 
ure, that if either is absent the other 
will refrain from voting. Usually, both 
members are away when the vote is 
taken. 

patronage—the control of appointive 
jobs by a political party in power. 

pork barrel—the slang expression for 
Federal appropriations for local im- 
provements which are actually politi- 
cal favors to local politicians or citi- 
zens. 

pro tempore or pro tem.—temporarily; 
literally, for the time. It is used par- 
ticularly to apply to a temporary pre- 
siding officer of either the House or 
Senate. 


uorum—the number of members (usu- 
ally, more than half) required to be 
present in the House, Senate, or a 


Congressional committee before busi- 
ness may be transacted. 


tification—the act of approving an 
appointment or a treaty. The U. S. 
Constitution provides that ali treaties 
must be ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate; only a simple majority 
vote is required to approve the ap- 
pointment of a public official by the 
President. 

reapportionment—the redistribution of 
the number of members of the House 
of Representatives in the various 
states, according to changes in popu- 
lation. 


Herald. Tribune 


Arit in N. ¥Y 
No matter how you slice it, 
it’s still a filibuster. 


resolution, concurrent—a statement 
passed by both the House and the 
Senate that does not have the force 
of law. It merely indicates the opinion 
of Congress on a certain issue. It does 
not require the signature of the Presi- 
dent. Simple resolution—a statement 
passed by one house only, also with- 
out force of law. Joint resolution—a 
statement passed by both houses of 
Congress. It has the effect of law and 
may be vetoed by the President. 

rider—an unrelated controversial meas- 
ure attached to a Congressional bill 
in order to compel the President to 
accept the bill with its rider or do 
without the bill. (The President can- 
not veto part of a bill.) 

rule—in a special sense, the procedure 
set down by the House Rules Com- 
mittee for debate on a bill. Open rule 
—permits the bill to be debated in full 
and amended from the floor. Closed 
rule—bars any amendment from the 
floor. “Gag” rule—limits length (usu- 
ally to five minutes) of individual 
speeches during the debate of a 
measure. These rules are not used in 
the Senate. * 
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as used before a bill number, indi- 
cates that the bill originated in the 
Senate. 

senatorial courtesy—a custom in the 
Senate of withholding approval of 
nominations for appointive officers in 
the various states which are opposed 
by the Senators of those states. Should 
a conflict arise between the President 
and a Senator over an appointment 
in the Senator’s state, the Senate is 
expected to support the view of the 
Senator. 

seniority rule—the custom that provides 
that the chairman of a Congressional 
committee shall be the person who 
has the longest record of service on 
the committee. Continued reelection 
to a seat in Congress thus becomes 
the chief qualification for a chairman- 
ship. 

session—a single meeting or a series of 
successive meetings of either or both 
chambers of Congress. Joint session- 
a meeting attended by both chambers 
of Congress. Executive session —a 
meeting of a committee or other leg- 
islative body that is closed to the 
public and the press. 


nanimous consent—agreement to ap- 

UJ prove minor bills or to take certain 
procedural actions unless some mem- 
ber voices an objection. This elimi- 
nates necessity of time-consuming 
votes. ; 


to approve a bill passed by Congress. 
Pocket veto—the process by which 
the President prevents a bill passed 
by Congress at the end of a session 
from becoming a law. Ordinarily, a bill 
unsigned by the President becomes 
law ten days after it has been passed 
by Congress—if Congress is still in ses- 
sion. However, if Congress adjourns 
before the ten days are up, the bill 
dies unless the President signs it. 
Thus he “puts it in his pocket” to 
veto it. 

voice vote (or viva voce vote)—a vote 
by which members of Congress pe- 
spond orally by “ayes” and nays.” 
Teller vote—vote is tabulated numeri- 
cally (not by names). Tellers (clerks) 
count the number of Congressmen 
voting for and against a given meas- 
ure, without recording their names. 
Roll call vote—the alphabetical call- 
ing of the names of the members of 
the House (o1 Senate) to determine 
each member’s vote on a measure. 


So. by the President refusing 


hip—an official of the majority or 
minority party in Congress whose 
task it is to see that all the members 
of his party are present when impor- 
tant measures are to be voted upon. 
The office of whip is unofficial and 
carries no additional salarv. 
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The 84th Congress 


House of Representatives 


Members of U. S. Senate 


ALABAMA___ 


ARIZONA__ 
ARKANSAS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


FLORIDA. 


GEORGIA. 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS_ 
KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA___ 


ee 


MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETT 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI__ 
MONTANA___ 


NEBRASKA___ 


NEVADA__ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK__ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


$s 


NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO_ 


OKLAHOMA____ 
OREGON. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 
Po 


UTAH____ - 


VERMONT___ 
VIRGINIA___ 
WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA____ 


WISCONSIN. 


i 


("indicates served in 83rd Congress) 


Lister Hill (D)* John J. Sparkman (D)* 

Carl Hayden (D)* Barry M. Goldwater (R)* 

John L. McClellan (D)* J. William Fulbright (D)* 
William F. Knowland (R)* Thomas H. Kuchel (R)* 
Eugene D. Millikin (R)* Gordon Allott (R) 
Prescott S. Bush (R)* William A. Purtell (R)* 
John J. Williams (R)* J. Allen Frear, Jr. (D)* 
Spetsord L. Holland (D)* George A. Smathers (D)* 
Walter F. George (D)* Richard B. Russell (D)* 
Henry C. Dworshak (R)* Herman Welker (R)* 
Paul H. Douglas (D)* Everett M. Dirksen (R)* 
Homer E. Capehart (R)* William E. Jenner (R)* 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R)* Thomas E. Martin (R) 
Andrew F. Schoeppel (R)* Frank Carlson (R)* 
Earle C. Clements (D)* Alben W. Barkley (D) 
Allen J. Ellender (D)* Russell B. Long (D)* 
Margaret Chase Smith (R)* Frederick G. Payne (R)* 
John Marshall Butler (R)* J. Glenn Beall (R)* 
Leverett Saltonstall (R)* John F. Kennedy (D)* 
Charles E. Potter (R)* Patrick V. McNamara (D) 
Edward J. Thye (R)* Hubert H. Humphrey (D)* 
James O. Eastland (D)* John C. Stennis (D)* 
Thomas C. Hennings (D)* W. Stuart Symington (D)* 
James E. Murray (D)* Michael J. Mansfield (D) 
_Roman L. Hruska (R) Carl T. Curtis (R) 

George W. Malone (R)* Alan Bible (D) 

Styles Bridges (R)* Norris Cotton (R) 

H. Alexander Smith (R)* Clifford P. Case (R) 
Dennis Chavez (D)* Clinton P. Anderson (D)* 
Irving M. ives (R)* Herbert H. Lehman (D-Lib)* 
Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. (D) W. Kerr Scott (D) 
Williom Langer (R)* Milton R. Young (R)* 

John W. Bricker (R)* George H. Bender (R) 
Robert S. Kerr (D)* A. §. Monroney (D)* 

Wayne Morse (Ind.)* Richard Neuberger (D) 
Edwerd Martin (R)* James H. Duff (R)* 
Theodore F. Green (D)* John O. Pastore (D)* 
Olin D. Johnston (D)* J. Strom Thurmond (D) 
_Karl E. Mundt (R)* Francis Case (R)* 

Estes Kefauver (D)* Albert Gore (D)* 

Lyndon B. Johnson (D)* Price Daniel (D)* 
Arthur V. Watkins (R)* Wallace F. Bennett (R)* 
George D. Aiken (R)* Ralph E. Flanders (R)* 
Harry Flood Byrd (D)* A. Willis Robertson (D)* 
Warren G. Magnuson (D)* Henry M. Jackson (D)* 
Harley M. Kilgore (D)* Matthew M. Neely (D)* 
Alexander Wiley (R)* Joseph R. McCarthy (R)* 
Frank A. Barrett (R)* Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D) 


000 SOS OO 
WHO Represents YOU in Congress? 


My name is___— = 
| live in the ___ 


My Representative is 


District of the State of = es 
His party is 


His address is Hon. (name), House of Representatives, 


My Senators are (1) _____ 


Their address is Hon. (name), 





Washington 25, D. C. 
ee nee 


@) ...... His party is ___ 


United States Senate, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


a 





(Numbers indicate districts; *indicates served in 83rd Congress) 


ALABAMA 
(Democrats, 9) 
Frank W. Boykin (D)* 
George M. Grant (D)* 
George W. Andrews (D)* 
Kenneth A. Roberts (D)* 
Albert Rains (D)* 
. Armistead Seiden, Jr 
Carl Elfiott (D)* 
Robert E. Jones, Jr. (D)* 


OO NOWAWD— 


ARIZONA 
Democrats, 1; 
John Rhodes (R)* 
Stewart Udall (D 


wom 


ARKANSAS 
(Democrats, 6) 
1. E. C. Gathings (D)* 
2. Wilbur D. Mills (D)* 
3. James W. Trimble (D)* 
4. Oren Harris (D)* 
5. Brooks Hays (D)* 
6. W. F. Norell (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 

(Democrats, 11; 
1. Huberr R. Scudder (R)* 
2. Clair Engle (D)* 

3. John E. Moss, Jr. (D)* 

4. William Mailliard (R)* 

5. John F. Shelley (D)* 

6. John R. Baldwin, Jr. (R) 
7. John J. Allen, Jr. (R)* 

8. George P. Miller (D)* 

9. J. Arthur Younger (R)* 
10. Charles S$. Gubser (R)* 
11. Leroy Johnson (R)* 
12. B. F. Sisk (D) 
13. Charles M. Teague (R 
14. Harland Hagan (D)* 
15. Gordon McDonough (R)* 
16. Donald L. Jackson (R)* 
17. Cecil R. King (D)* 
18. Craig Hosmer (R)* 
19. Chet Holifield (D)* 
20. Carl Hinshaw (R)* 
21. Edgar W. Hiestand (R)* 
22. Joseph F. Holt (R)* 
23. Clyde Doyle (D)* 
24. Glenard P. Lipscomb (R)* 
25. Patrick J. Hillirgs (R)* 
26. James Roosevelt (D) 
27. Harry R. Sheppard (D)* 
28. James B. Utt (R)* 
29. John Phillips (R)* 
30. Robert C. Wilson (R)* 


COLORADO 
Democrats, 
1. Byron G. Rogers (D)* 
2. William S$. Hill (R)* 
3. J Edgor Chenoweth (R)* 
4. Wayne N. Aspinall (D)* 


CONNECTICUT 


(D)* 


George Huddleston, Jr. (D) 


Republicans, 


Republicans, 


2; Republicans, 


1) 


19) 


2) 


Democrats, 1; Republicans, 5) 
At large—Antoni N. Sadiak (R)* 


1. Thomas J. Dodd (D)* 
2. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr 
3. Albert W. Cretelia (R)* 
4. Albert P. Morano (R)* 
5. James T. Patterson (R)* 


DELAWARE 


(Democrats, 1) 


At large—Harris B. McDowell, Jr. (D) 


FLORIDA 


R)* 


Democrats, 7; Republicans, 1) 


1. William C. Cramer (R) 
2. Charles E. Bennett (D)* 
3. Robert L. F. Sikes (D)* 
4. Dante B. Fascel!l (D) 

5. A. S. Herlong, Jr. (D)* 
6. Paul Rogers (D) 

7. James A. Haley (D)* 
8. D. R. Matthews (D)* 


GEORGIA 
(Democrats, 10) 
1. Prince H. Preston (D)* 
2. J. L. Pilcher (D) 





3. 


n— 


MOMOENOUAWNH— 


ONOBAON— CRA wH— ONOURWW~ 


OAeN— 


SYONOWA 


. Charles W. Vursell 


~SYeNOuAeNn— 


E. L. Forrester (D)* 

John J. Flint, Jr. (D)* 
James C. Davis (D)* 
Carl Vinson (D)* 
Henderson Lanham (D)* 
Iris Faircloth Blitch (D) 
Phil M. Londrum (D)* 
Pau! Brown (D)* 


IDAHO 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 
Gracie Pfost {D)* 

Hamer H. Budge (R)* 


ILLINOIS 
(Democrats, 12; Republicans, 13) 
William L. Dawson (D)* 
Borratt O'Hara (D)* 
James C. Murray (D) 
William E. McVey (R)* 
John C. Kluczynski (D)* 
Thomas J. O’Brien (D)* 
James A. Bowler (D)* 
Thomas S. Gordon (D)* 
Sidney R. Yates (D)* 
Richard W. Hoffman (R)* 
Timothy P. Sheehan (R)* 
Charles A. Boyle (D) 


. Marguerite Church (R)* 
. Chauncey W. Reed (R)* 
. Noch M. Mason (R)* 

. Leo E. Allen (R)* 


Leslie C. Arends (R)* 


. Harold H. Velde (R)* 

. Robert B. Chiperfield (R)* 
. Sid Simpson (R)* 

. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D)* 


William L. Springer (R)* 
R)* 
Melvin Price (D)* 
Kenneth J. Gray (D) 


INDIANA 
(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 9) 
Ray J. Madden (D)* 
Charles A. Halleck (R)* 
S. J. Crumpacker, Jr. (R)* 
E. Ross Adair (R)* 

John V. Beamer (R)* 
Cecil M. Horden (R)* 
William G. Bray (R)* 
Winfield K. Denton (D) 
Earl Wilson (R)* 

Ralph Harvey (R)* 
Charles B. Brownson (R)* 


IOWA 

(Republicans, 8) 
Fred Schwengel (R) 
Henry O. Talle (R)* 
H. R. Gross (R)* 
Karl M. LeCompte (R)}* 
Paul Cunningham (R)* 
James |. Dolliver (R)* 
Ben F. Jensen (R)* 
Charles B. Hoeven (R)* 


KANSAS 

Republicans, 6) 
William H. Avery (R) 
Errett P. Scrivner (R)* 
Myron V. George (R)* 
Edward H. Rees (R)* 
Clifford R. Hope (R)* 
Wint Smith (R)* 


KENTUCKY 
(Democrats, 6; Republicans, 2) 
Noble J. Gregory (D)* 
William H. Natcher (D)* 

John M. Robsion, Jr. (R)* 
Frank L. Chelf (D)* 
Brent Spence (D)* 

John C. Watts (D)* 

Carl D. Perkins (D)* 
Eugene Siler (R) 


LOUISIANA 

(Democrats, 8) 
F. Edward Hebert (D)* 
Hale Boggs (D)* 
Edwin E. Willis (D)* 
Overton Brooks (D)* 
Otto E. Passman (D)* 
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H. Morrison (D)* 
T. A. Thompsen (D)* 


8. George S. Long (D)* 
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MAINE 
(Republicans, 3) 
Robert Hale (R)* 


. Charles P. Nelson (R)* 
. Clifferd G. Mcintire (R)* 


MARYLAND 
(Democrats, 4; Republicans, 3) 


. Edward T. Miller (R)* 

. James P. S$. Devereux (R)* 
. Edwerd A. Garmatz (D)* 

. George H. Fallon (D)* 

. Richard K. Lankford (D) 

. DeWitt S. Hyde (R)* 


Samvel N. Friedel (D)* 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 7) 
John W. Heselton (R)* 
Edweord P. Boland (D)* 


. Philip J. Philbin (D)* 


Harold D. Donohue (D)* 


. Edith Nourse Rogers (R)* 
. William H. Bates (R)* 

. Thomas J. Lane (D)* 

. Torbert H. Macdonald (D) 


Donald W. Nicholson (R)* 


. Laurence Curtis (R)* 

. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. or 
. John W. McCormack 
. Richard Wigglesworth ta) 
. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R)* 


(D 


MICHIGAN 


(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 11) 


Thaddeus Machrowicz (D)* 


. George Meader (R)* 


August Johansen (R) 
Clore E. Hoffman (R)* 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R)* 
Don Hayworth (D) 

Jesse P. Wolcott (R)* 
Alvin M. Bentley (R)* 
Ruth Thompson (R)* 
Elford A. Cederberg (R)* 
Victor A. Knox (R)* 

John B. Bennett (R)* 
Chorles C. Diggs, Jr. (D) 
Lovis C. Rabaut (D)* 
John D. Dingell (D)* 
John Lesinki, Jr. (D)* 
Martha W. Griffiths (D) 
George A. Dondero (R)* 


MINNNESOTA 
Democrats, 5; Republicans, 4’ 
August H, Andresen (R)* 
Joseph P. O'Hara (R)* 
Roy W. Wier (D)* 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D)* 
Walter H. Judd (R)* 
Fred Marshal! (D 
H. Carl Andersen (R)* 
John A. Blatnik (D)* 
Coyo Knutson (D 


MISSISSIPPI 
Democrots, 6 
Thomas G Abernethy (D)* 

D)* 


Jamie L. Whitten 

Frank E. Smith (D)* 

John Bell Williams (D)* 

Arthur Winstead (D 

William M. Colmer (D)* 
MISSOURI 

Democrats, 9; oe 2) 

Frank M Karst D)* 

Thomas B Curtis R)* 


promoery K. Sullivan (D)* 
George Christopher (D) 
Richard Bolling (D)* 

W. R. Hull, Jr. (D 
Dewey Short (R 

A. S. J. Carnahan (D)* 
Clorence Cannon (D)* 
Paul C. Jones (D)* 
Morgan M. Moulder (D)* 


MONTANA 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 
Lee Metcalf (D)* 

Orvin B. Fiore (R) 


NEBRASKA 
(Republicans, 4) 
Phil Weaver (R) 
Jackson B. Chase (R) 
Robert D. Harrison (R)* 
A. |. Miller (R)* 
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NEVADA 
(Republicans, 1) 
At lerge—Clifton Young (R)* 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Republicans, 2) 
E. Merrow (R)* 


. Chester 
: Perkins Boss (R) 
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C. Auchincloss (R)* y 
, Jr. (D) 

tinghuysen, Jr. (R) 

ison Williams, Jr. (D)* 

illiem B. Widnall (R)* 

. Gorden Canfield (R)* 


ia 


BL 


9. Fronk A Osmers, Jr. (R)* 
10. Peter W 
11. Hugh J. “Addonizio (D)* 
12. Robert W. Kean (®)* 

13. Alfred D. Sieminski (D)* 
14, T. Jes. Tumulty (D) 


Rodine, Jr. (D)* 


NEW MEXICO 
(Democrats, 2) 


At lerge— 


Antonio M. Fernandez (D)* 
John J. Dempsey (D)* 


NEW YORK 
(Democrets, 17; Republicans, 26) 


1. Stuyvesant Wainwright (R)* 
2. Steven B. Derounian (R)* 
3. Frank J. Becker (R)* 

4. Henry J. Latham (R)* 

5. Albert H. Bosch (R)* 

6. Lester Holtzman (D)* 

7. James J. Delaney (D)* 
8. Victor L. Anfuso (D) 

9. Eugene J. Keogh (D)* 
10. Edno F. Kelly (D)* 

11. Emanuel Celler (D)* 

12. Francis E. Dorn (R)* 

13. Abrahom Multer (D)* 
14. John J. Rooney (D)* 

15. John H. Ray (R)* 

16. Adam C. Powell, Jr. (D)* 
17. Frederic Coudert, Jr. (R)* 
18. James G. Donovan (D)* 
19. Arthur G. Klein (D)* 

20. Irwin D. Dovidson (D) 
21. Herbert Zelenko (D) 

22. Sidney A. Fine (D)* 

23. Isidore Dollinger (D)* 
24. Charles Buckley (D)* 

25. Paul A. Fino (R)* 

26. Ralph A. Gomble (R)* 
27. Ralph W. Gwinn (R)* 
28. Katharine St. George (R)* 
29. J. Ernest Wharton (R)* 
30. Leo W. O'Brien (D)* 

31. Dean P. Taylor (R)* 

32. Bernard W. Kearney (R)* 
33. Clarence E. Kilburn (R)* 
34. William R. Williams (R)* 
35. R. Walter Richiman (R)* 
36. John Taber (R)* 

37. W. Sterling Cole (R)* 

38. Kenneth B. Keoti R)* 
39. Harold C. Osterteg 
40. William E. Miller (R)* 
41. Edmund P. Radwan (R)* 
42. John R. Pillion (R)* 
43. Daniel A. Reed (R 


R)* 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Democrats, 11; Republicans, 1) 

1. Herbert C. Bonner (D)* 
2. L. H. Fountain (D)* 
3. Grahom A. Barden (D)* 
4. Harold D. Cooley (D)* 
5. Thurmond Chatham (D)* 
6. Carl T. Durham (C 
7. F. Ertel Corlyle (D 
8. Chories B. Doane (D)* 
9. Hugh Alexander (D)* 


10. Cheries R. Jonas (R)* 
11. Woodrow W. Jones (D)* 
12. George A. Shufford (D)* 


NORTH DAKOTA 
(Republicans, 2) 


At lorge- 


Usher L. Burdick (R)* 
Otto Krueger (R)* 


OHIO 
(Democrots, 6; Republicans, 17) 
1. Gordon Scherer (R)* 
2. Williom E. Hess (R)* 
3. Paul F. Schenck (R)* 
4. Wm. M. McCulloch (R)* 
5. Cliff Clevenger (R)* 


PARTY LINE-UPS as 
SENATE: Democrats 48, Republicans 47, 


Total 96. 


of FEBRUARY 1, 
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1955 
Independent 1. 


HOUSE: Democrats 232, Republicans 203. Total 435. 
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A 
: Williom H. Ayres ia" 
(Rr 


. John Henderson 
. Frank T. Bow (R)* 
q ‘ Horry McGregor (R)* 


James G. Polk (D)* 


ne L. Hays (D)* 


, ms ael J. Kirwon (D)* 


Michael Feighan (D)* 


> Wm. E. Minshall, Jr. (R) 


OKLAHOMA 
(Democrats, 5; Republicans, |) 


John Jarman (D)* 
Victor Wickersham (D)* 


OREGON 
(Democrots, 1; Republicans, 3) 
Wolter wey (R)* 

a 


Horris Elisworth (R)* 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Democrats, 14; Republicans, 
William A. Barrett (D 
William T. Granahan (D)* 
James A. Byrne (D)* 

Ear! Chudoff (D)* 

William J. Green, Jr. (D)* 
Hugh D. Scott, jr. (R 
Benjamin F. James (R)* 
Karl C. King (R 

Paul B. Dagve (R)* 

Joseph L. Carrigg (R)* 
Daniel J. Flood (D 

Ivor D. Fenton (R)* 
Somvel McConnell, Jr. (R)* 
George M. Rhodes ( 
Francis E. Walter (D)* 


6) 


. Walter M. Mumma (R)* 
. Alvin R. Bush (R)* 
. Richard M. Simpson (R)* 


James M. Quigley (D) 
James E. Van Zandt (R)* 
Augustine B. Kelley (D)* 


. John P. Saylor ‘R)* 

. Leon R. Gavin R)* 

. Carroll D. Kearns (R)* 
. Frank M. Clark (D 

. Thomas Morgan (D)* 


James G. Fulton (R 
Herman Eberharter (D)* 
Robert J. Corbett (R 
Vera Buchanan (D 


RHODE ISLAND 
(Democrats, 2 
Aime J. Forand (D)* 
John E. Fogarty (D 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

(Democrats, 6) 
L. Mende! Rivers (D)* 
John J. Riley (D)* 
W. J. Bryon Dorn (D)* 
Robert T. Ashmore (D)* 
James P. Richards (D)* 
John L. McMillan (D)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Republicans, 2) 
Horold O. Lovre (R)* 
E. Y. Berry (R)* 


TENNESSEE 
(Democrats, 7; Republicans 2) 
B. Carroll Reece (®)* 

ward Baker (R)* 


. Clifford Davis (D)* 


TEXAS 
(Democrats, 21; Republicens, 1) 


At le in Dies (D)* 
Weight Patmon ()* 
Jack Brooks (D)* 
sag, & Gentry (D)° 
ee Rayburn (D)* 

ce Alger (®) 
Olin E. Teague (0)* 
John Bee ny ‘D)* 
Albert Thomos (D)* 
Clark W. Thompson (D)* 
Homer Thornberry (D)* 
W.R. Poage (D)* 
Jim Wright (D) 
Fronk tkerd (D)* 
. John J. Bell (D) 
15. Joe M. Kilgore (D) 
16. J. T. Rutherford (D) 
17. Omar Burleson (D)* 
18. Walter Rogers (D)* 
19. George Mahon (D)* 
20. Paul J. Kildey (D)* 
21. ©. C. Fisher (D)* 


a 
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UTAH 
Republicons, 2) 

. Henry A. Dixon (R) 
William A. Dawson (R)* 


n= 


VERMONT 
Republicans, 1) 
At large—Winston |. Prouty (®)* 


VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 8; Republicans, 2) 
Edward Robeson, Jr. (D)* 
Porter Hardy, Jr. (D)* 

J. Vaughon Gory (D)* 
Watkins M. Abbitt (0)* 
iNliom M. Tuck (D)* 

Richard H. Poff 7 . 
Burr P. Harrison 
Howard W. Smith “Dye 
Pat Jennings (D 

Joel T. Broyhill R® 


COOC@OnNOUAWNH— 


WASHINGTON 
Democrats. 1; Republicans, 6) 
At lerge—Don Magauson (D)* 
Thomas M. Peily R)* 

Jack Westiand (R 
Russell V. Mack (R)* 
Hol Holmes (R)* 

Walt Hora R 

Thor C. Tollefson (R)* 


COuUAWN— 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Democrats, 6 

Robert H. Mo!loha D)* 
Harley O. Steggers (D)* 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D)* 
M >. Burrside (D 
Elizabeth Kee (D 
Robert C. Byrd (D)* 


COuUsawn— 


WISCONSIN 


Democrats, 3; Republicans, 7) 


Lowrence HH Smith (R)* 
Gienn R. Davis (R 
Gardner R. Withrow (R)* 
Clement J. Zablocki (D)* 
Henry S. Reuss 'D 
Williom K. Van Pelt (R)* 
Meivin R. Laird (R)* 

John W. Byrnes (R)* 
Lester Johnson (D 

Alvin E. O'Konski (R)* 


SPC MNOUAWN— 


WYOMING 
Republicons, 1) 
At large—E. Keith Thomson (R 


: ALASKA 

Delegate—E. 1. Bartlett (D)* 
HAWAII 

Delegate—Mrs. 1. R. Farrington (®)* 


PUERTO RICO 


Resident Commissioner— 
Antenio Fernos-isern (D)* 
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What Do You Know About Congress? 


1. CONGRESSIONAL POCKET 
DICTIONARY 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases write the political 
term which it defines. 


—_______l. a measure introduced in 
either house of Congress. 
—________2. a policy supported by 
most Democrats and Republicans. 
________ 3. a vote of condemnation 
or disapproval of the conduct of a 
member of Congress by either House. 

4. prolonged talking by a 
Senator for the purpose of forcing the 
majority to give up the proposal being 
debated. 

5 __5. a privilege enjoyed by 

members of Congress which exempts 
them from prosecution for any state- 
ment made in Congress. 
—______. 6. political slang for the 
practice whereby Congressmen help 
one another to get their pet bills passed. 
_________7. the control of appointive 
jobs by the party in power. 

8. the number of members 
required to be present in the House, 
Senate, or a Congressional committee 
before business may be transacted. 
_________ 9. custom in the Senate of 
withholding approval of nominations 
by the President if not satisfactory to a 
Senator from the state concerned. 
_______ 10. an unrelated 
versial measure attached to 
gressional bill in order to compel the 
President to accept the bill. 

___ id. a change in any bill o1 
in the Constitution itself. 


contro- 
a Con 


+12. accusations against a 
public official while in office, used as 
grounds for removing him from office 


il. A BILL BECOMES A LAW 


For each of the following statements 
write the word true if the statement is 
correct. If the statement is false, sub- 
stitute the that will make the 
statement true for the italicized word. 


word 


él __1. For a bill to become a law 
it must be passed by the House of 
Representatives and thé Senate. 
2. When a bill passes the 

House it is signed by Vice-Presi- 
dent before it can become law. 

_3. If the President vetoes a 
bill it may be passed over his head by 
a three-fourths vote of both Houses 





1 
the 


4. A bill may be changed 
by the process of amendment 
_5. Before the 


President 


signs or vetoes a bill he may be ad- 
vised by a member of his cabinet. 

6. The -completed bill is 
sent to the Secretary of Interior who 
proclaims it the law of the land. 


ill. THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


On the line to the left of each of the 
problems listed in Column A, write the 
number of the House committee, in 
Column B, to which it would be re- 
ferred. 

Column A 
decision on how long debate shail 
continue on a measure 
b. a defense pact with Formosa 
c. Federal aid to education 
d. charges of disloyalty among em- 
ployees of an executive depart- 
ment 
€. proposal to change support prices 
for basic crops 
changes in railroad rates 


— 


. proposed cut in size of Army 

h. benefits to men who served in 
the Korean War 

i. increase in the number of judges 

in Federal courts 

reduction of income taxes 


Column B 


1. Agriculture 
2. Armed Services 
3. Education and Labor 

















Grockkett in Washington Star 





. Foreign Affairs 

Government Operations 

. Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
. Judiciary 

Rules 

. Veterans Affairs 

Ways and Means 


SOMNBDWAA 
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IV. WHO’S WHO IN CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A place the number pre- 
ceding the description in Column B 
which best matches it. 

Column A 
__a. Alben Barkley 
. Harry F. Byrd 


. Walter F. George 

. Joseph W. Martin 
Lyndon Johnson 
William F. Knowland 
. John L. McClellan 

. John W. McCormack 
Richard Nixon 

Sam Rayburn 


Column B 


1. Chairman of the 
Services Committee 

2. Chairman of the Senate Committee 

on Government Operations 

Speaker of the House of Repre- 

sentatives 

4. Minority Leader of the Senate 

5. President of the Senate 

6. House Majority Leader 

7. Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 

8. House Minority Leader 

9. Senate Majority Leader 

10. Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee 

11. Senator from Kentucky 


b 
c 

_d 
e. 
f 
& 
h 
i 


— 


House Armed 


@ 


V. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 
(Left) 


On the line to the left of each state- 
ment place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, or “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the cartoon to 
base an answer on. 

1. President Eisenhower is facing a 
problem in getting his program 
through Congress. 

2. Republicans and Democrats are 
suspicious of each other’s motives 
in carrying out Ike’s program. 

3. President Eisenhower has 
“whipped” both major parties in- 
to line and they are on their toes 
to speed-up the President’s pro- 
gram. 

4. The President’s Formosa program 
is likely to turn one or both of 
the major parties against him. 














ID you know that thousands of 

boys and girls in the U. S. haven't 
any one place to call home? They 
are constantly “on the go.” They 
move from south to north—and back 
again—as their parents plant or har- 
vest America’s crops. 

Such persons are called migrants. 
They “migrate” from one region to 
another—depending on where there 
is harvesting or other farm work to 
be done. 

Their unusual life makes going to 
school difficult. Some children of 
some migrants are not able to go to 
school at all. 

New Jersey gets many migrant 
farmers each summer. More than 
7,000 of them are natives of Puerto 
Rico. Many do not speak or under- 
stand English. And at least 15 per 
cent of all the Puerto Rican farm 
hands in New Jersey have never 
learned to read or write any lan- 
guage! 

A young ministry student and his 
two teen-age assistants decided to 
help remedy this situation last sum- 
mer. 

The student is Armando Divas, 
28. A native of Guatemala, he is 
assistant to the pastor at the First 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Dover (a small town in the north- 
ern part of New Jersey). He was 
helped in his project by two teen- 

ge parishioners, Susan Miller and 
Esther Miller—both 15 but no rela- 
tion to each other. Susan is a stu- 
dent at Dover High School, and 
Esther attends Morris Hills High 
School in Rockaway, N. J. Their proj- 
ect was a living example of brother- 
hood in action. 


“ 





The Brotherhood of A-B-G’s 


Here’s how their project worked: 

Six evenings a week, as the day’s 
farm work ended, Mr. Divas and his 
two assistants would appear at a dif- 
ferent farm in the foothills of the 
Kittatinny Mountains. Each night 
they would set up their “portable 
classroom” inside a barn or outside 
in a field. The farmers were divided 
into three groups. Mr. Divas held 
class for one group while the two 
girls led the other groups. Sometimes 
they would have only 10 farmers. 


Other nights they would have 
classes of 30 or more. 
For a textbook, the “teachers” 


used a book by Frank C. Laubach, 
famous literacy expert (see WW, 
Dec. 8, p. 4). Mr. Laubach has in- 
vented a way to teach reading by 
using drawings that suggest the 
sound of the words. This method has 
helped millions of uneducated per- 
sons to learn languages. The Puerto 
Rican migrants responded eagerly. 
Neither Susan nor Esther speaks 
Spanish fluently. They studied many 


long hours themselves so they could 
help teach ‘these migrant farmers, 
who had no homes or no schools of 
their own, to read their native lan- 
guage. 

After each class, Mr. Divas would 
open his portable organ and dis- 
tribute hymn books. With Susan at 
the organ and Esther playing her 
violin, the farmers would join in 
singing their favorite hymns. Later 
they would watch an educational 
movie projected on the side of a 
barn. 

The project was sponsored by the 
New Jersey Council of Churches. 
Money for equipment and transpor- 
tation came mainly from gifts by 
church goers. The Council hopes to 


continue the program again this 
summer when migrant farmers re- 
turn to. New Jersey. ’ 


—Roy HEMMING 


World Week presents its Award for 
American Citizenship to Susan Miller 
and Esther Miller for their migrant 
school project, New Jersey, 1954. 





ee 





Wide World phote 


Armando Divas (left), a young ministry student from Guatemala, gives a lesson 
in reading to a young migrant farmer from Puerto Rico who knows no English. 














A Career Club Feature 


Student Nurse 


Nursing can be an interesting and exciting career, 


and it gives the satisfaction of serving humanity 


AVE onsidered 
as a career? 

Nurses lead interesting and often ex- 
citing lives. When Captain Anne Steele 
came back from Korea not long ago, she 
told us about her experiences nursing 
soldiers near the front. She has been an 
Army nurse since 1942 
tioned in Japan when war broke out in 


you evel nursing 


and was sta- 


Korea. She volunteered for front-line 
duty. 

Anne had one of her most exciting 
adventures when she was assigned to 
a hospital train bringing back wounded 


men from the front. She was accom 


panied by two med 
help her and three M 


Police) to guard the trai 


ics (first-aid men 
P ’s M litar 


Army Nurse 


Several times the hospital train had 
té be sidetracked to all 
with ammuniti 
rushed to the fro Once Anne’s n 
stood on a lonel ling all night in 
hills swarming th Reds 
three M. P.’s guarded the train, the two 
medics and An A the 
100 wounded me vl eeded to be fed 
and given blood plasma and other 
tention. The train got tl 
safely. 





WIt gave me great personal sati 
tion,” Anne told 1 to be trained so 
that I could br eal front whet | 
could help the \ 0 
vere doing so mt 
same reason tha } » stay 
Army Nur ( when World 
War II ended 

“T knew that | | becor 1 nurse 
while I was still < )] A 
Mass..” \ | 


the 


1 
burn, 






REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper 


REQUIREMENTS 
Personal) 


something about nursing while helping 
my young brother recover from a seri- 
ous auto accident.” 

After high school, Anne worked in a 
hospital for a while. Then in 1939 she 
finished the nursing course at Worcester 
(Mass.) City Hospital. Three years 
later, she became an Army nurse. 

“As an Army nurse, I travel widely 
and meet interesting people,” Anne 
said. “Also, the Army has helped me to 
get a better education in nursing. | 
plan to stay in the Army and keep im- 
proving 


Pin-up Girl 
Last year, pretty Jean Shanahan was 
voted Pin-up Student Nurse of Phila- 
delphia. Recently we interviewed Jean 
to learn more about the life of an out- 
standing student nurse 
“Tve been interested in nursing sinc¢ 


I was a small girl,” Jean told us. “It 
was my favorite ‘pretend’ role—you 
know, a white apron and a cap and |] 
became Florence Nightingale.” 

Jean graduated fi Germantown 


High School, Philadelphia, in 1952. “I 


worked hard to get g l grade s,” she 
smiled, “but I found time for many 
school activities, too—the girls’ swim- 
ming team, school band, Y-Teens, etc 


I earned my lunch by cashiering in the 


chool cafeteria and I « 1ed spending 


money by giving dane g less ms on 
Saturdays.” 

Jean took the entran examinations 
yf several nursing schools to make sure 
that one would accept her for training 
Then she chose the Ha nann School 
~ Nursing and took the three-year 

yurse which combines study with a 
tual hospital nursin Later I may go 
to college and finish my training so 








NURSE—Career at a Glance 





DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 








“Pin-up Nurse” Jean Shanahan of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as the Lady with the Lamp. 


that I'll have a college degree,” she 
explained. 

“The girls here at school are Perry 
Como fans and ‘name band’ enthusi 
asts,” Jean continued. “In our quieter 
moments we read and play ‘long hair’ 
on our record players. We each have 
room a 


our own 


Career with a Future 


Jean is preparing for a career with a 
Right now there is a short- 
age of 100,000 
this country. And there will be many 
opportunities for qualified nurses for 


real future 


more than nurses in 


many years to come. Our population is 
growing rapidly -and more people are 
demanding and getting better medical 


than formerly. 


care 
More than half of the more than 
300,000 nurses in the United States 


work in hospitals and institutions. One 


out of five nurses is in private practice 
and earns as much as $12 or more a day. 
The rest are public health, industrial 


Detense De 
Hours (40 to 48 hours per week 


partment, or office nurses. 


working conditions, and wages for 
nurses have improved greatly in most 
places in recent yéars. And the joy 
which comes in helping others is as 
great as ever. Jean Shanahan says, “I 
chose nursing because of the satisfac- 
tion which I get in serving humanity 
and the joy of working in the great 
field of medi science.” 


WiLuiaAM Fave , Vocational Editor 








OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FUTURE 





H. §. education and gradua- 
tion from nursing school; be 
20 to 21 years old; have a 
state license. Additional col- 
lege work recommended for 
advanced jobs 


position, tact, 


and 


tension 


Good health, good dis- 
calmness, 
liking for others, ability 
to perform tasks quickly 
accurately 





Take care of patients in Many 
hospitals, institutions, in 
doctors’ offices, in fac- 
tories, schools, and in 
under patients’ homes 


times room 


registered 
earn $200 a month and 
more; work 40 to 48 hours 
a week; some get all or 
some of their meals; some- 












nurses Big opportunities; promotion 
to many well-paying jobs as 
administrators, supervisors 
and teachers; many chances 


to travel; jobs easy to get. 























Gay Head 


Q. Is it all right to date boys who 
are several years older than you? 


A. This you've probably heard be- 
fore: The number of years you've lived 
often has little to do with your degree 
of maturity as a person. It’s true—a girl 
of 15 is frequently as “grown-up” as a 
boy or another girl of 18. Therefore, 
there can’t be any iron-clad rule about 
dating boys older than you, Some girls 
have more in common with older boys 
than they do with boys their own age. 
Others would feel completely at a loss 
with older boys. 

The important thing in dating, of 
course, is finding someone with whom 
you feel comfortable, and with whom 
you enjoy doing many of the same 
things. There’s nothing wrong about 
an occasional date with a fellow a cou- 
ple of grades ahead of you—if the two 
of you get along well together. In fact, 
it’s all to the good to get to know people 
yutside your own little world. 

However, a note of caution: Dating 

n older boy now and then is one thing. 
Confining yourself to that boy is another 
thing entirely, and often creates real 
problems. 

For one thing, Johnny probably 
moves in an entirely different circle of 


day head 


friends from yours. Wituout realizing it, 
you'll start spending more and more 
time with his crowd, and less and less 
with your own. Fine—until the woeful 
day when you and Johnny call it quits. 
Then you'll suddenly discover you've 
lost contact with the , -ople you once 
knew and liked best! 

Then, too, different interests are ex- 
citing, but they also make for misun- 
derstanding and embarrassment. You 
still have years of school and dates 
ahead of you. You're still at the casual, 
“$trictly-for-fun” stage of dating. Johnny, 
ready to graduate from high school, 
might be of a different frame of mind. 
If he begins to think in terms of wed- 
ding bells and vine-covered cottages, it’s 
only natural—but the outcome will be 
far from pleasant for both of you. 

Make friends with older boys if you 
like them. But don’t hand an abrupt 
“no” to that fellow in your own history 
class the next time he asks for a date. 
In the long run, the grass can be much 
greener in your own backyard! 


Q. I want to be friends with every- 
body, but it seems that if I get in with 
one crowd, another one drops me. 
What's the matter with me? 





A. Everybody wants to be popular, 
and everybody should be the kind of 
person who’s well-liked by the people 
he knows. However, neither you nor 
anybody else can be “bosom buddy and 
boon companion” to every person you 
know—nor should you want to be, for 
that matter. 

It’s generally true that “like attracts 
like.” As a result, you'll naturally feel 
closer to the people whose interests are 
the same as yours. 

Actually, friends don’t just happen— 
they're chosen. That’s what makes win- 
ning a new friend such a_ pleasant 
experience. By giving you his friend- 
ship, that person is really saying, “Here’s 
someone I enjoy sharing things with— 
someone I enjoy being with.” He's 
singling you out for some very special 
attention. 

That doesn’t mean you should limit 
yourself to a tight little circle of friends. 
There are probably many different peo- 
ple with whom you enjoy doing different 
things. And it doesn’t mean you should 
ignore the people with whom you don’t 
have quite so much in common. Per- 
haps those people drop you merely be- 
cause’ they think you're no longer 
interested in them! It’s up to you to 
show them you like their crowd even 
though you can't share all their 
activities. 

Here’s the point we're trying to make: 
You’re always going to have some 
friends who are closer to you than 
others. Don’t feel that your old friends 
“don’t like you” or that they're snub- 
bing you because of the new friends 
you've found. Just remember not to 
crawl completely into a shell —new 
friendships aren't going to come crawl- 


ing in after you, you know! 





HOW 
YOU 


Grapes of Wrath 


Cathy and Art were both running for 
Dramatics Club president. When Art 
won the office, Cathy was bitterly dis- 
appointed. In the washroom later that 
afternoon, she saw two of her friends 
who weren't in the club. 

“Gosh, Cathy,” one of them said. 

I'm really sorry you lost the election.” 

Cathy smiled sourly. “Thanks. Guess 
[ just wasn’t buddy-buddy enough with 
Mr. Phillips.” (Mr. Phillips was the 
club’s faculty adviser. ) 

Her friends looked surprised. “What 
do you mean?” 

Cathy shifted her eyes. “Well,” she 
said, “everybody knows Art and Mr. 
Phillips are just like that! They live in 





the same block and play baseball to- 
gether. Naturally, Mr. Phillips would 
tell everyone to vote for Art.” 


a — o 


s 

1. Do ‘you .think Cathy gave her 
friends the real reason for losing the 
election? What other reasons might 
there have been? How could she have 
known for sure that Mr. Phillips had 
“swung the election”? Even if she really 
believed that he had, was she justified 
in saying so? What good did her state- 
ment do? What harm could it do? Do 
you think Cathy’s attitude after the 
election shows that she would have 
n.ade a good president? 

2. Have you ever been guilty of 
making a “dirty dig” about someone 
to excuse yourself for not doing well? 
Does it do any harm to constantly 
blame your’ own failure on someone 
else’s “pull” or “lucky break”? Do 
“lucky breaks” just happen to people? 
Or do they usually come about through 
effort and planning on the part of the 


person himself? How would you feel if 
someone accused you of winning some- 
thing through favoritism—when actually 
you'd worked very hard to win? 

3. Was Cathy being a “good sport” 
in saying what she did? Was it all right 
for her to give this “alibi” in order to 
save her pride? Why is it important 
to learn to be a good loser? How can 
you show that you're a “good sport” 
after you’ve lost an election or 
other contest to someone else? What 
does “losing gracefully” prove about a 
person? 


some 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It” —or any other 
one in past or future issues of World 
Week. We publish the most interesting 
and thoughtful answers from time to 
time, and pay $5 for each solution 
printed. Three winners of the 1955 
school year were named in the Feb. 9 
issue (p. 38). Send your solution to 
“How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. ¥. 

















A WINTRY DAY—SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID 
RAISINS / 


@ Ask your grocer fur the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 
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Prepare for a career in 


*« JOURNALISM 
*« RADIO 
*« TELEVISION 
* THEATRE 


University of Denver 































The Phrase Is Familiar 


By Hubert Favreau, St. Mary’s Academy, Champlain, New York 


*Starred words refer to American mottoes and quotations. 




















STUDENTS are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic Mag- 
azines Each puzzle > 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 23 
about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme 
For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 
in Teacher Edition, next 
week in your edition. 
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. Election phrase: “As Maine goes, 
_ goes the nation. 


young man Greeley 
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Big Stuff 


in 


Little Packages 


OST people think it takes years 

and years of experience to become 
. champion in a sport; that you can’t 
get up in the “big time” until you’re 
at least 20. 

They're right in one way and wrong 
in another. It takes years of experi- 
ence all right. But the “big move” 
can be made well before age 20 or 25. 
Plenty of athletes have turned the 
trick while still in their early teens. 

Maureen Connolly won her first na- 
tional tennis crown at the tender age 
of 16. Joe Nuxhall pitched his first 
game for the Cincinnati Red Legs at 
the age of 15. Tom Gola was 17 when 
he was picked on the All-American 
Basketball Team. And Charlie Powell 
was just 18 when he won an end spot 
on the powerhouse San Francisco 49ers. 

The list goes on and on. And it isn’t 
all ancient history. Why, right this 
minute there are dozens of great cham- 
pions who are still attending junior or 
senior high school! Baloney, you say? 
I'll prove it. 

Remember Wilt Chamberlain, the 17- 
year-old 7-foot basketball star of Over- 
brook H. S. in Philadelphia, whom I 
raved about in my September 25 col- 
umn? Since writing that article, I’ve 
had a chance to talk to some experts 
who've seen him play and look at what 
they say: 

Bob McDonnell, assistant basketball 
coach at Villanova College: “He’s the 
greatest center I’ve ever seen!” 

Bob Cousy, the Celtics great star: 
“Except for George Mikan (retired) 
Chamberlain is the greatest center in 
basketball.” 

Haskell Cohen, publicity man for the 
National Basketball Association (pros) : 
“Cousy could be wrong. Chamberlain 
is faster than Mikan and could very 
well be the GREATEST in the game.” 

Richie Ashburn, star Philadelphia 
outfielder and a hoop expert: “I saw 
him—and I still don’t believe it!” 

Remember, now, Chamberlain is still 
in high school! He’s already received 


offers from 100 colleges. The U. of In- 
diana is supposed to have the inside 
track. But he may go straight into 
pro ball. 

Okay, now, let’s go on to some of 
the other great stars in our schools. 

Dianne Williamson, 14 - year - old 
sharpshooter of Long Beach (Calif.) 
H. S., copped the Grand American 
Women’s Handicap Trap Shooting 
championship against 2,900 of the 
greatest women shooters in the coun- 
try. What’s more, it was her second 
title in a row—an all-time record. 

Nick Egan, 14-year-old sophomore 








at St. Mary’s H. S., Manhasset, N. Y. 
outshot 2,009 dead-eye dicks—includ 
ing his father!—to win the Grand 
American Men’s Handicap Trap Shoot 
ing crown. 

Erwin Klein, 16-year-old table ten 
nis whiz of Fairfax H. S., Los Angeles, 
swept ALL the titles at the Interna- 
tional Table Tennis tournament in To- 
ronto, Can.—winning the open singles, 
junior men’s singles, men’s doubles, 
and mixed doubles championships! 
(See January 19 column for story about 
Erwin. ) 

(Continued on next page) 








Now break the painful grip of muscular 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 














CONTAINS 3 DOCTOR'S-PRESCRIPTION INGREDIENTS 
- » « PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When muscle strain or over-exercise leaves 
your back stiff, sore and aching... get deep- 
down relief with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 























Product of Bristol-Myers 


So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin yet its penctrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches 
pains, strains—and as a chest rub for cold 
miseries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 
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5¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar out- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 





The super-smart mechanical Mr 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest materials, is 5% 
inches long—in attractive colors, 
and carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside the 


pencil barrel 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Dept. 56, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


“Perfect form” 


control of every muscle, split-se 
tex r 
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timing, makes 
breath-taking s| 
sports, it calls for the use of a sturdy 
quality supporter—a 

All athletes know 
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There's a Bike 
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sporting 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 





WY Tops, don’t miss. Mi Good. 
“i Fair. “Save your money 


WM SIX BRIDGES TO CROSS. (Uni- 
versal - International. Produced by 
Aaron Rosenberg. Directed by Jo- 
seph Pevney.) 

A few years ago the $2,500,000 Brink 
armored car hold-up in Boston startled 
the nation. It is a little hard to believe- 
as this film asks us to do—that hand- 
some, smiling Tony Curtis master- 
minded the whole job. But the skillful 
script, and excellent performances from 
both Tony and George Nader, make it 
seem almost convincing. Tony is a child 
of the slums, a bad boy from the very 
outset. Nader is the cop on the beat 
whose friendship for the boy across the 
years eventually pays off. Most impor- 
tant here is the intelligent analysis of 
what makes a criminal tick 


MAMTHE FAR COUNTRY. (Univer- 
sal-International. Produced by Aaron 
Rosenberg. Directed by Anthony 


Mann.) 
The Far Country is Alaska, back 


around the turn of the century. James 


Stewart plays a prospector who can take 
care of himself and feels that’s enough. 
When gunmen drift into Dawson, his 
only concern is that they leave him 
alone. They don’t—and that pulls the 
trigger on some of the fanciest fighting 
and shooting that has been seen in 
Westerns for a long time. Stewart is ex- 
cellent in this kind of role, and he re- 
ceives strong support from Ruth Roman, 
Walter Brennan, and a large cast of un- 
shaven characters. The Alaskan back- 
grounds, shot on location, also help 
make this a way-above-average shoot- 
‘em-up. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WAM Tops, don’t miss. /iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “141“20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea. “MMMRomeo and _ Juliet. 
wv Animal Farm. ~“““Bad Day at 
Black Rock. “~““MThe Caine Mutiny. 
“iV Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
wvveA Star Is Born. ~~HiOn the 
Waterfront. “High and Dry. -vr 
The Bridges at Toko-Ri. ~““Vera Cruz. 
MveUnderwater. “~“/YThe Racers. 
“i“Captain Lightfoot. ~“~“Chief 
Crazy Horse 

Comedy: 4“Man with a Million. 
4414Sabrina. “MM Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: ““~~Deep in My Heart. 
“4~Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 

Documentary: ““/The Vanishing 
Prairie. MW“ Victory at Sea. hvrE 
The Cowboy. 








Big Stuff in Little Packages 
Continued from preceding page 


Shelley Mann, 16-year-old senior at 
Washington and Lee H. S., Arlington, 
Va., has shattered three world and five 
American records in the back stroke, 
butterfly stroke, and medley events. 

Joanne Bruni, 14-year-old sophomore 
at Laredo (Tex.) H. S., won six wo- 
men’s golf titles last year. 

David Schabacker, 12 year-old “fish” 
from Erie, Pa., has broken the national 
free style and back stroke records fo 
his age group—though he’s never had 
a formal lesson! 

Don Meyer, 17-year-old 
Burbank (Calif.) H. S., 
national fly-casting tournament with a 
perfect score of 100 in both the wet 


senior at 
copped the 


fly and dry-fly events—the first caste1 
in history to turn this trick! 

Bobby Goodspeed, 15-year-old jun 
ior from Wetumka (Okla.) H. S., was 
named 1954 world champion all-round 
junior cowboy by the American Junior 
Rodeo Assn. ' 

Nathalyne Kendrick, 16-year-old vet 
eran of 12 years in rodeos, was named 
1954 all-round junior cowgirl. 

Mary Jane Hagan, 18-year-old soft- 
ball pitcher for the Raybestos Brakettes 
of Stratford, Conn., pitched 10 shut- 


outs, including 3 no-hitters, in leading 
her team to the New England cham- 
pionship. 

Johnny Rackin, 10-year-old swim 
whiz of North Hollywood, Calif., broke 
three national records for his age group 
in his first year of competition—win- 
ning 13 firsts, 13 seconds, and four 
thirds out of 30 races. 

Tommy Makinen, 8-year-old third- 
grader from Ramsay, Mich., in his first 
year of outboard racing, won a third 
and fourth place in Class A outboard 
racing competition with adults. 

Marion Park, 14-year-old sophomore 
at Miami Beach (Fla.) H. S., won 
the Florida national 
junior three-meter diving crowns in her 


senior and the 


first year of competition. 

Ann Marston, 15-year-old high 
school student from Wyandotte, Mich.., 
has broken every junior archery record 
and finished fifth in the senior cham- 
pionships (18 years and over). 

Betsy Cullen, 15-year-old student at 
Tulsa (Okla.) H. S., won the 1954 
women’s golfing championship of Okla- 
homa. 

Mary Mills, junior high school fresh- 
man from Gulfport, Miss., won the 
women’s amateur golfing championship 
of Mississippi at the age of 14. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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A Mile a Minute 


Joe: “The longest radio waves are 
several miles in length.” 
Moe: “And some of the commercials 


are even longer.” 
Chatsworth Chatter 


Center of Attraction 


Little Johnny went with his family 
to meet an uncle who was returning 
from a voyage overseas. As the boat 
docked, the members of the family 
searched the faces of the incoming pas- 
sengers for a sign of the relative but 
could not find him. 

Suddenly Johnny cried out excitedly, 
“I see him, I see him!” 

“Where?” demanded his father. 

The boy pointed to a porthole in the 
ship. 

“Up there,” he shouted, “with the 


boat around his neck!” 
The Sign 


Present 


After a long dry sermon, the minister 
announced that there would be a brief 
meeting of The Board immediately after 
the benediction. 

Following services, a stranger was 
the first to meet the minister up front. 
“You must have misunderstood the an- 
nouncement,” said the minister. “I an- 
nounced a meeting of The Board.” 

“So I heard,” replied the stranger, 
“and if there was anyone here more 


bored than I was, Id like to meet him.” 
Country Gentlemen 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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EARLESS(ZOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 











Shorthand 


Calvin Coolidge was once taken on 


a tour through the Amherst home of | 


poetess Emily Dickinson. His guides, 
speaking in reverent tones, pointed out 
the objects of interest as they led him 
from one room to another. Coolidge, 
however, was unimpressed. Finally they 
came to the room in which Miss Dickin- 
son had done her writing. They showed 
him the desk at which she used to sit. 
Then they opened a secret drawer and 
pulled out an unpublished manuscript, 
written in her own hand. “What do you 
think of this, Mr. President?” they asked. 

Coolidge glanced at the manuscript, 


then said, “I dictate.” 
Quote 


Dew or Frost 


Freshman: “Your eyes fascinate me— | 


they're beautiful . . . I can see dew in 
them.” 

Chick: “Take it easy, son. That’s not 
do—that’s don't.” 


Missouri Ram- Buller 


ee eee 


| 





Hank Ketcham in ‘‘Collier’s”’ 


“The amazing thing is that they all came in the same car.” 
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TRAINING WITH TV... just one of the many modern techniques THE MARCH OF SCIENCE continues in the Army. Trainees 
today’s Army uses for both information and education. in medicine learn with the finest laboratory equipment. 


AREERS 


BEGIN AT GRADUATION 














CHARTING THE 

COURSE...whether 
it’s surveying or 
some other skill, 
you're sure with 
Army training! 


















High School Seniors plan for swift progress 
with practical career training in the Army 











Here is your opportunity to train for the career you’re 
wishing for—and to earn while you learn! Over 100 
U.S. Army courses are ofiering young men and women 
the world’s finest technical vraining—but you must be 
a high school graduate to qualify. So complete your 
schooling, then sign up for the training of your choice. 
This is your chance to build an interesting, well- 
paying career in practically any field you wish— 
from automotive mechanics to X-Ray technology. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW. Write in for full details. 
Talk things over with your parents and your teachers. 
U. S. Army Technical Schools have opened the door 
to success for many young men and women. They can 
do the same for you! 




















Fora FREE BOOKLET giving all the details 


on Army Courses, fill out this coupon today! 
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are taught in the Army 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers ond students . EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDSERGER 





All times shown ore current in Eastern xone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 16 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Sched- 
uled for tonight is a Fantasyland fea- 
ture called Bey A Award Songs.” 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) cago Be 
Fritz Reiner conducts an hour-long 
concert which features works by De- 
uae and Richard Strauss. 

(NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Depar- 
ture” is the title of a comedy-drama 
by Steven Gethers. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) Presidential News Con- 
ference: ABC has set aside a half-hour 
each Wednesday night on radio and 
television to present President Eisen- 
hower’s weekly news conference. Each 
week that the President holds his usual 
Wednesday conference and the White 
House releases films and tapes of it, 
ABC will broadcast the conference on 
radio at 9:30 p.m. and ABC-TV will 
telecast the films at 10:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 17 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Con- 
cerning Death” is adapted from a short 
story by John Collier. This is a unique 
tiger-and-the-lady story about a doctor 
and his wife and two friends who 
quickly conclude the doctor has done 
away with his wife when they see only 
her coat in the house and the doctor 
busily filling a hole in the cellar. The 
ending leaves the viewer intriguingly 
puzzled. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer stars in “The Wild 
Bunch.” On February 25, David Niven 
plays the part of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in “Tusitala,” a story based on 
Stevenson’s last years on the Pacific 
island of Samoa. There he was known 
by the natives as Tusitala, “the teller 
of tales.” 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s TV Theatre: An 
adaptation of A. A. Milne’s once-popu- 
lar (1923) play, “The Dover Road.” Th 
story concerns a mysterious Mr. Lati- 
mer who ~~ the elopement of 
two couples as they hurry along the 
Dover Road on their way to Paris. He 
persuades them to change their minds 
but an unexpected result occurs. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 18 


9:45 a.m. (CBC) Canadian National School 
Broadcast: Those schools located near 
the Canadian border can take advan- 
tage of this series of broadcasts by the 
Canadian Broadcasting System’s Trans- 
Canada network. A complete version 
of “Julius Caesar” is being presented 
specifically for high-school students. 
Today: Act II. The remaining three 
acts will be presented on Feb. 25, 
March 4 and March 11. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Patric Knowles stars as an embezzler 
who seizes an opportunity to masquer- 
ade as a Scotland Yard officer, in “The 
Way to Freedom.” The impersonation 
is short-lived, however, when he him- 
self becomes involved in the search for 
a dangerous criminal. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 19 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: One of today’s features 
will commemorate National Future 
Farmers of America Week. (See cover 
story on Feb. 2 issue of Practical 
English.) 

30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Featured today is the Berlioz Sym- 
phony Fantastique and works by Glinka 
and Grieg. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Milton Cross sets the stage for a per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Faust.” 


(CBS-TV) What in the World: To- 
ows guest panelist in this archaeologi- 
cal guessing game is Jacques Lipchitz, 
the noted scu a 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
In “Seeing Without Seeing,” Mr. Wizard 
and Buzz study the science of radar 
and learn its use in peace and war. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Pub- 
licity Build-Up” is the topic of conver- 
sation for host Clifton Fadiman and 
guests Leonard Lyons, Laura Z. Hobson 
and Leo Rosten. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: A musical adaptation of “The 
Connecticut .Yankee.” 


SUNDAY “FEBRUARY 20 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: To- 
day’s children’s book discussion is on 
Margaret Ann Hubbard's “Thunderhead 
Mountain,” the story of the gigantic 
statue of Sioux Chief Crazy Horse, 
which is being sculptured out of the 
face A Thunderhead Mountain in South 

a 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
A discussion of Meredith’s “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel.” Coming up on 
March 6 is Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon 
River wi Of 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton '55: On 
today’s program, Princeton University’s 
Dean odolfin and Professor Arm- 
strong are scheduled to give two ver- 
sions of the Electra theme. 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“The Doodlebrain” is a live dramatic 
story of the independent inventor in 
America. It stresses the importance of 
the entrepreneur who gambles his 
money on an invention, and the prob- 
lems of production and distribution. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
The featured work is the Brahms Piano 
Concerto No. 2 with Rudolf Serkin as 
the soloist. The story of Amos Fortune, 
Negro slave who bought his freedom 
and left his adopted town, Jaffrey, 
N.H., a legacy of public spiritedness 
and good will, will be retold by James 
Fassett as a Brotherhood Week inter- 
mission feature. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: “Dr. 
Fisher's Health Clinic.” 

(CBS-TV) The Search: The Acousti- 
cal Laboratory at the University of 
California at Los Angeles is today’s 
subject. This is the story of noise in 
daily life and what it is doing to the 
health and stability of Americans. New 
research is showing not only the dan- 
gers of noise in daily life, but also 
what can be done to reduce it. There 
will be demonstrations of sound waves 
that suspend marbles in the air, burn 
cotton and even kill small animals 
Included in this story are examples of 
communities that have overcome the 
noise problem. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of “The Liberation of 
Paris,” with Walter Cronkite as nar- 


_m. (NBC) Radio Tributes Series: 

life of Carl Sandburg will be 
dramatized in an hour-long tribute to 
the man and his works. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “What Can the Free World Learn 
from the Iron Curtain Countries?” is 
the topic. The speakers are four promi- 
nent DP’s from Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Latvia. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: Ralph Richardson and Cedric 
Hardwicke star in an adaptation of 
Conan Doyle’s “The Norwood Builder.” 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Fred Mac- 
Murray and Pat Crowley are featured 
in “The Bachelor’s Bride,” a light 
comedy on the problems of a bachelor 


(NBC-TV) Philco TV Playhouse: “The 
Assassination” is the title of a play 
dealing with the murder of Leon Trot- 
sky, the exiled Bolshevik leader, while 
he was in Mexico. The author, Bernard 
Wolfe, once a secretary to Trotsky, 
is now a novelist and editor. 

9:30_p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: “The Great- 
est Man in the World” stars Pat O’Brien 
as an unhappy garage mechanic who 
is idolized by his son. The story deals 
with the boy’s disillusionment when 
he learns that his father is not con- 
sidered even a good mechanic, let 
alone a brilliant inventor. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Show: “Option on a Wife” is the story 
of a rising young director and his wife 
and how his success almost breaks up 
their happy marriage. 

(CBS- ) Father Knows Best: Rob- 
ert Young and Jane Wyatt co-star in 
this enter en-evereee family situa- 
tion comedy series. The program is 
slated to be discontinued soon. 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 21 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Mercy Wears 
an Apron” is the story of a paraplegic 
who is rehabilitated both mentally and 
physically by a registered nurse. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: George Lon- 
don, bass-baritone, is tonight’s guest. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “Halfway House,” by Ted and 
Mathilda Ferro, is a _ psychological 
drama dealing with a man’s soul search- 
ing as he reaches what he believes to 
be his halfway point in life at age 40 
He has to decide whether to risk his 
family’s security in a new kind of job 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: “The 
Eddie Chapman Story,” adapted from 
the biography by Frank Owen, is the 
incredible tale of a London safecracke: 
who, during World War II, worked for 
Hitler and British Intelligence at the 
same time. Eddie Chapman was born 
into a seafaring family, but instead of 
continuing that tradition, he fell into 
an easy life of crime. He finally was 
caught and sentenced to prison on the 
Isle of Jersey. When war broke out 
Jersey became the only British posses- 
sion occupied by the Germans. And 
here the strange happenings began 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 22 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: In “The Hostage,” Glenn Langan 
stars as Capt. Robert Stobo, gentleman 
by birth, engineer by training, and 
hero of the Virginia militia during the 
French and Indian attack on Fort Ne- 
cessity in 1759. George Washington is 
played by Liam Sullivan 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: Van 
Heflin and Ruth Hussey star in an 
adaptation of “Shane.” 

(NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: In 
“Marked for Death,” Paul Kelly plays 
the part of a revenge-crazed American 
who catches up with his former con- 
centration camp commandant in a small 
Mexican village 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: Boris 
Karloff stars in “A Sting of Death” by 
Alvin Sapinsley. This is a tongue-in- 
cheek satire on the typical detective 
mystery, complete with a mad protfes- 
sor who has developed a bee with an 
ultra lethal sting 

(NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: “Sudden 
Disaster” by Jerome Ross. In the wait- 
ing room of a pier, two tense women 
previously unknown to each other, 
discover that they are seeking word 
about the same man missing in an ac- 
cident at sea. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS) A special dramatic pro 
gram in honor of Brotherhood Week 
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You Can Help Your Students 
Discover That Reading Is Fun! 





—Says Max J. Herzberg, well-known expert on 
young peoples’ reading, and Chairman of the 
Selection Committee of the Teen Age Book Club. 


Che experience of thousands of teachers proves that it’s easy to get 
students to read for pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in 
your class. This unique service for schpols gives benefits “similar to 
those supplied by adult book clilbs at a cost students can afford. 
Club members are offered a choice each month of sixteen 25¢ and 
35¢ pocket-size books, widely varied so that each may find titles 
suited to his or her interest and reading level. For every four books 
purchased, members receive a dividend book free. The Club is or- 
ganized so that students can run it themselves. All materials for 


operating a Club are supplied free. 


Max J. Herzberg, who with four other eminent reading 
authorities selects the books offered by the Teen Age 
Book Club, is past president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and author of numerous textbooks 


and anthologies. 
FREE! 
[-——~ EVERYTHING 
Ws 


WI) NEw YOU ia) TO 
Samet START A 





1. Easy-to-follow Manual of Instructions. 
2. Beautiful, full-color Wall Poster. 3. Record 
and Order Forms. 4. Sample Book. 5. TAB 
News—monthly Bulletin containing news, re- 
views, of coming books. 


~===«=e MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS-~~-~--—- 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligati c let 


information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, together with a kit of materials and a 
sample book. 





Nome____ 


School_ 





SNGNB...ccsnnennitainn 








One of the 4 pages in the March issue of TAB News TEEN AGE | Tole) 4 CLUB 


shown above in reduced size. This monthly bulletin (Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 


is sent free to all Club members and gives news of ; Y 
books and authors and descriptions of coming books. _ 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





